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“New industries only a 
few months ago were 
locating here at the 
rate of one every five 
days. Now the rate is 
one every four days.” 
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ERE in Piedmont Carolinas 
every index shows an accel- 
erating rate of business progress. 


Building permits, in dollars 
per capita, are 66% ahead of the 
country at large. Automobile 
registration has increased 22%, 
while the national increase was 
7%. Use of electrical power has 
grown 143% faster than the na- 
tional increase. 

For the fourth successive 
year Piedmont Carolinas has set 
a world’s record in the sale of 
electric ranges. 

This active buying by the 

eople of this section is a true 
and faithful reflection of their 
prosperity. 

It also reflects the prosperity 
of the manufacturers who have 
come here in search of greater 
stability, surer profits, and an 
adequate return on their capital. 

New industries only a few 





months ago were locating here 
at the rate of one every five 
days. Now the rate is one every 
four days. 
Piedmont Carolinas is arising 
market. Its advantages are not 
shared by any other “ai of the 
country. Its high plateau in- 
sures comfortable days and cool 
nights all summer long. Its win- 
ters are mild and open. 
Abundant raw materials and 
an adequate supply of willing, 
intelligent labor are foundation 
stones in its industrial progress, 
just as its nationally famous 
roads and schools are funda- 
mental in its social progress. 
The population is nearly 70% 
white be over 99% native born, 
industrious and loyal. 
O »portunity or industry 
es 5. to Piedmont Caro- 
linas. Here are all the 
elements that build 
success and wealth. 





FACTS, boiled down yetcomplete,make this book 
interesting reading to any business executive who 
is wondering how to insure profitable operation. 





Brief. Condensed. Readable. A copy will gladly £ 7 
be sent to you. Please address Industrial Dept., Na 
Room 817, Mercantile Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. yy 
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Where the Bell System’s profit goes 


An Advertisement of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THERE is in effect but one profit 
paid by the Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem. This profit is not large, for 
it is the policy of the Bell System to fur- 
nish a constantly improving telephone 
service at the least cost to the public. 

The treasury of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company receives dividends 
from the stock of the operating companies. 
It receives a payment from the operating 
companies for research, engineering and 
staff work. It receives dividends from the 
Western Electric Company—makers of 
supplies for the Bell System—and income 
from long distance operations. 





Only one profit is taken from this 
money in the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company’s treasury. 
That is the regular dividend to its stock- 
holders—now more than 420,000 in num- 
ber—which it has never missed paying 
since its incorporation in 1885. 

Money beyond regular dividend require- 
ments and a surplus for financial stability 
is used to give more and better telephone 
service to the public. This is fundamental 
in the policy of the company. 

The Bell System accepts its respon- 
sibility to provide a nation-wide telephone 
service as a public trust. 
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Gastro gen Tablets 
give me quick at gestive relief 
and bring no hiccups or gas ig 





“When indigestion bothered me, for years I took the household remedy of 
‘bi-carb’,” writes Mr. Robert Lowing of 26 East 74th St., New York, “but one 
day a doctor friend saw my distress from hiccups and raising of gas after taking 
a dose of soda, and told me to try Gastrogen Tablets. He did me a great favor. 
For I find that Gastrogen Tablets always give me quick digestive relief and 
never bring the hiccups or gas that were so embarrassing and annoying.” 








Perhaps you, too, are in the habit of 
taking soda bicarbonate or some prepara- 
tion containing it for indigestion, acid 
stomach or that “‘leaden’’ feeling after 
meals. And perhaps, too, you have been 
annoyed with the presence of gas that 
for many people seems to be the unavoid- 
able aftermath of a dose of soda bi-carb. 

This disturbance is created by an alka- 
line residue in the stomach that nearly 
always follows in soda’s train. This 
residue hampers normal digestion and 
causes the raising of gas that makes one 
so conspicuously miserable. 

Soda brings it—Gastrogen Tablets do 
not. For Gastrogen| contains only neu- 
tral antacids, which cannot act except in 
the presence of acid. After neutralizing the 
acidity that causes your discomfort, they 
cease their work entirely and any 





Of Special Interest to 
Physicians and Druggists: 


This reaction shows what happens in the 
stomach when you take soda: 


HCl+NaHCOs=NaC!l+CO2 +H2O 


Notice the quantity of carbon dioxide set 
free, then compare it with this equation, 
which pictures the action of Gastrogen 
Tablets: 


HCi+ %CaCOs = %CaCle+ %CO2+ “H2O 





excess passes harmlessly on. You get the 
relief you wish—and youavoid the em- 
barrassments of eructation (the doctors’ 
term for the social error of belching). 


Gastrogen Tablets do not in the least 
retard normal digestion, yet they work 
so quickly that they ordinarily drive 
away the discomforts of indigestion, 
heart-burn and gas in 5 to 10 minutes. 
Two or three tablets are usually effective. 
Get them today and try them next time 
your dinner brings you discomfort. You'll 
be delighted with the comfortable relief 
they bring, and you'll thoroughly enjoy 
their spicy, aromatic flavor. 


Druggists have Gastrogen Tablets in handy 
pocket-tins of 15 Tablets for 20c and in cabinet- 
size bottles of 60 Tablets for 60c. 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. E-88} 

73 West Street, New York City 

Please send me your FREE introductory 
packet of 6 Gastrogen Tablets. 





LETTERS 


Potent Pigeon 
Sirs: 

I have heard, I think of Col. Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh and what he did. And I dimly recall 
Skipper Alain Gerbault of France. Didn’t he 
play tennis once? Didn’t he sail a rowboat 
around the world or something? But the man | 
cannot place, though I suppose I should, is 
Skipper Harry Pigeon of Los Angeles. What did 
he do? Why should he be given an Olympic 
diploma along with Lindbergh and Gerbault 
(Time, Aug. 6)? I have no doubt whatever that 
he deserved it, but being something of a hero- 
worshipper I would like a description of just 
what “Potent Pigeon” accomplished that I have 
overlooked in the glorious annals of American 
sportsmanship. 





Horace KILMER 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Potent Pigeon sailed a small boat around 
the world.—Eb. 

—¢ 
Heeney’s Mother 
Sirs: 

Noticed your write-up, in Time dated July 23 
about “Tom Heeney.” I wish you bunch of 
“pen pushers” would learn to respect “Old Age.” 
You mention his mother who is 80 years old 
doing a day’s milking well, I just want you to 
know that it takes a good woman to do a day’s 
milking, and even if she is 80 years old, I bet, 
she could show some of you birds how to keep 
alive, why don’t you Pen Pushers be “sports” 
and give the people from the other side a chance 
to know that the Americans are “Real.” Pick 
on “Tom” he can stand a little picking, there 
is lots of him, but respect Ais Mother, as you 
would want yours respected. This scribble is 
from a good bit-O-Scotch in California. 

So laugh that off. 





“ANONYMOUS” 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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ens 
“Racket” 
Sirs: 

If I do not overshoot a reasonable expectancy 
of service, would you kindly inform me of the 
precise meaning of the word “rackets” as used 
by your Cinema Editor in the issue for July 23 
p. 31 in his review of The Actress? 

Trime’s editors have furnished me with many a 
new word for my personal Word Book—with 
which I take great pains—but “rackets” yields 
up no satisfactory notation or connotation in its 
present context. 


EUGENE P. BEerTIN 
Williamsport, Pa. 
A racket is a trade or vocation which is 
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do you 
“buy stocks” 


OU know, that regard- 
less of a man’s earning 
power his financial 

position is finally determined by 
the results he gets from the in- 
vestment of his money. To get 
the est results requires certain 
specific, definite things. In the 
first place, a program that is 
sound for one man is not for an- 
other. Age, dependents, business 
prospects,amount of capital and 
many other considerations are 
involved. 


The starting point is to take stock of 
all these personal factors. Secondly— 
after this has established the type of 
securities you should own—how much 
in bonds, how much in preferred and 
common stocks—the question arises as 
to what these securities should be, 
specifically. Thirdly, and this, too, is 
vital to full success; when should you 
buy? For instance, is it a good time 
right now? 


To sum up and analyze your personal 
status, to post yourself and keep posted 
on business conditions, money rates, 
security trends and special circum- 
stances affecting a company or indus- 
try, and lastly, to select the most de- 
sirable individual stocks and bonds 
would seem nearly impossible for an 
individual. It is. Neither time nor 
sources of information are adequate. 


Which are you doing? 


So, most men, if they will stop to con- 
sider it, will realize they are doing one 
of two things; speculating (buying and 
selling on tips, advice of friends, news 
items or what not) or investing con- 
servatively (government bonds, muni- 
cipals, old line preferred stocks). The 


TI-ME 











..++ or do you invest to keep your capital safe 
and to secure a better-than-average income? 


vast majority of speculators /ose money 
eventually. They may profit this year 
or next, but eventually instead of an 
income return they show a capital /oss. 
The conservative investor, on the 
other hand, must be content with 4%, 
5% or 6%—not a large return, surely. 





A SPECIAL PLAN 


e the size of an investment account 
creases, so do its complexities. It is 
self-evident that personal attention is 
valuable to all investors. Increasingly 
so, the large account should have dif- 
ferent, more highly individualized con- 
sideration if it 1s to be fully productive. 
That is the reason why Brookmire’s 
not only urges personal consultation 
to all clients, but also has a special 
supervisory plan for those whose capi- 
tal is around the $40,000 mark or 
higher. If this is of interest to you, 
will you indicate it when sending for 
information about Brookmire Service. 





Facts... not guesswork 
are behind these results 


Official reports of Brookmire recom- 
mendations have been given wide pub- 
lication. They show extremely high 
records of profits. They are conclusive 
evidence of the value of Brookmire 
Service, for one reason-only; they are 
typical of results secured from Brook- 
mire Service year after year, for nearly 
a quarter century. 


In view of these facts we think it is 
only good business for you to know 
something of the scope and field of 
Brookmire Service, poo gt a it offers 
that you Can use. 


What Purpose? 


Briefly, the Brookmire purpose is to 
enable careful, intelligent individuals 


to secure with safety a better-than-aver- 
age return from their capital, whether 
it be $5,000 or $5,000,000. The degree 
to which we have been able to carry 
out this purpose is indicated by the 
fact that the number of Brookmire 
clients has steadily increased, and that 
thousands of individuals and institu- 
tions are renewing their subscriptions 
year after year. There can be but one 
reason—they find it pays 


The way to investigate 


The Brookmire record is open for in- 
spection. We urge you to ask your 
bank regarding us, to consult any’ 
financial authority, to send for a com- 
plete description of the Service. Apply 
any test you like and then determine 
whether it will prove to youe profit to 
secure Brookmire advice on your in- 
vestments. Remember, too, before 
sending the coupon, that we do not 
advocate in-and-out trading. The aver- 
age individual is certain to lose money 
in trying to catch the ‘‘short swings,”’ 
and we do not attempt to advise any- 
one on this basis. Lastly, remember 
that every Brookmire client is consid- 
ered in the light of his individual re- 
quirements. His personal status and 
objectives are considered in the recom- 
mendations we make for him. 
Complete information will be sent 
upon receipt of the coupon. 


Inquiries from West of the Rockies should be 
addressed to the Brookmire Economic Service, 
* Russ Building, San Francisco, California. 


BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 
570 Seventh Ave., New York City 


Please send me complete description of your 
Service and your latest bulletins advising 
what to do now. 

TM-52 


Send me information about your Special Plan 
O Check if desired. 


Sneccccccccccoce sone ccecasncecoenovensed 
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BROOKMIRE 


New York, N. Y. 


Investment Counselors for Nearly a Quarter Century 
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TIME 


You can laugh 
at money worries 


if you follow this 
simple fmancial plan 


Fs hada interested in having the 
best possible time while you live 
—with the least worry and grind and 
discomfort. 

You don’t want to pay rent all your 
life—you hope to own your own 
home some day. And you don’t get 
any thrill out of the idea of appearing 
at an office or a mill or a store at the 
same old hour every morning until 
you die. 

You want to quit work sometime. 
And when you do quit you want to 
feel that you're justified in quitting— 
that you've earned it. You want to 
know that your wife and children will 
be taken care of, no matter what hap- 
pens to you. 

You can accomplish every one of 
these things—just by following a 
simple financial plan. 


How it works 


This simple system of investment plus 
protection was devised by financial 
experts. It calls merely for the deposit 
of a few dollars each month—the ex- 
act amount depending on your age and 
the things you wish to accomplish. 

The minute you make your first 
small deposit you actually create an 
estate of $10,000 or more. This money 
comes to you when you are 60 or 65. 
And if you should not reach that age, 
it goes to your family. 

A few of the things you can pro- 
vide for by this plan are as follows: 
—money to send your children to col- 
lege—moncy foremergencies—money 
to live on in case you are permanently 
disabled—capital to start your son in 
business—money to pay off a mort- 


@ 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


HERE are just a few of the things 





Plan sent free 


gage—an assured income for your fam- 
ily, no matter what happens to you. 

Don't you want these things ? You 
can have them. 

The coupon at the bottom of this 
page will bring to you, free, the 
Phoenix Mutual “Prosperity Plan.” 

Sending for it is the first step to- 
wards real independence—protection 
for you and your family, no matter 
what happens—an education and 
every advantage for your children— 
leisure and comfort for yourself in 
later years. 

There’s no obligation. Send for 
your copy now. 


PHOENIX. MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


. First Policy Issued 1851 


Pxrorenix Mourtvat Lire Insurance Co. 


you can do under the Phoenix | 366 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. | 

Mutual Plan: Send me by mail, without obligation, my 

1 Retire with an income when you are | copy of your “PROSPERITY PLAN” | 
60 or 65. Name... si sec esabacaneant pie : ee 
Leave your home free of ‘debt. | é ° i 
Send your children to college. | Business Address : na 
Create an estate. Home Address 
Make sure your income will go oneven Cay i | 


though you become totally disabled. 
Leave an income for your family. 





Date of Birth 
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loud, bold and often illegal. For example, 
there is the bootlegging racket, the murder- 
for-money racket, the dry cleaning racket 
(in which Gangster “Scarface Al” Capone 
of Chicago was hired to protect a group 
of dry cleaners). A racketeer is one who 
practices a racket.—Eb. 

ees 
Life Savers 
Sirs: 

I observed with mingled feelings of satisfaction 
and dismay your reference to our semi-annual 
statement of profits on page 24 of your issue of 
July 30. 

The satisfaction arises from the fact that you 
consider our progress of sufficient editorial inter- 
est to insert briefly our financial report. I was 
dismayed however because of your reference to us 
as “(friends of smoking, drinking minors).” 

So far, we have not found it necessary in the 
development of our business to advertise LIFE 
SAVERS, directly or indirectly, as a friend of 
“drinking minors.” 

It was doubtless your intention to insert a 
comma or semi-colon between the word “drink- 
ing” and the word “minors.” We would like to 
have your assurance that this was your inten- 


tion. ... 
LIFE SAVERS, Inc. 


M. B. Bates 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


To Life Saver Bates, a comma, as re- 
quested.—Eb. 


a 
“Lower Class” 
Sirs: 

I wish to send a few words of appreciation. 
. . . The letter is not for publication—to pub- 
lish it would do you more harm than good. I am 
of the lower class, and the support you should 
gain through my influence, among my crowd, 
would be a sorry bargain. 

I like Time because nothing in it is written 
in common-place fashion—sometimes you are 
almost brilliant. I believe that all, or nearly 
all, that is said is true, and by speaking the truth 
you very fortunately place yourself on the liberal 
side. I believe I like your publication quite as 
much as I do my old friend the Nation. Thank 
you a thousand times for your article on Bill 
Haywood, in May 28 issue. 

May you long continue. 

EINer T. LANGSETH 

Elizabeth, N. J. 

Eligibility to read Time is determined 
by cash, not “class.” Time welcomes as 
subscriber anyone who will pay $5 to be 
well and efficiently informed. Subscriber 
Langseth, thus advised, consented to the 
publication of his letter —Eb. 


~ 
Teddy Flayed 
Sirs: 

You may be interested to know that I have 
voted for the presidential candidate whom I 
thought would win for over 30 years—and the 
only one who ever let me down was Teddy 
Roosevelt, the time he ran as a “Bull Moose.” 

This year I am voting for Al Smith and I will 
bet you a 10 years’ subscription to Time that I 
won't be let down. What say? 


Custer A. Roe 








Easton, Md. 

To Subscriber Roe, congratulations on 
his luck, and the information that a t1o- 
year subscription to Time may be had 
upon payment of $30, a reduction of $20 
from the annual rate—Epb. 


— 
Tom 
Sirs: 
Let TOM LENNON of July 30 change his 


name to Izzy or Hortense if he can’t stand the 
gaff. I’ve spent a lot of time and money making 
my front handle stick and welcome any notice. 

Tom is essentially masculine, tomboys get 
Dickie, Jackie, Bobby, Billy, Eddie, but our tag 
won’t stay tied to anything in skirts. 

Tom has a certain connotation through its best 
exponents, Tom’s Mix, Heeney, Marshall, Lip- 
ton and a bunch of other good skates belong; 
when the noble order gets a dud, he goes as 
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Thomas, or Woodrow if a_ stuffed shirt, as 
Tommie if just too. sweet. Lennon may hear 
drums say, wum-wum but they always call me by 
name. Long may they beat and in the same time. 
Tom BINMORE 
New York City 
Sita 


If Women Behaved 
Sirs: 

The “Woman who is sorry about it” dees not 
know what she is talking about. I have had 
many experiences of various kinds and I am 
sure it is quite true what my grandmother used 
to say: “If women behaved men would have to.” 

E. M. Brown 


(Mrs. J. Adams Brown) 
Boston, Mass. 





». 
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Virginia’s Wingfield 
Sirs: 

Timer, most accurate of journals, is in error 
(issue of July 16, p. 34, col. 3) as to the first 
governor of colonial Virginia. Edward Maria 
Wingfield was the first governor of the colony. 

MarSHALL WINGFIELD (of Virginia) 


Moscow, Idaho. 





—- 
Stark, Stiff 
Sirs: 

In an advertisement inside the back cover 
of the issue for July 16, Time highly, justly 
praises itself. However, the example given of 
Time’s style of reporting does the newsmagazine 
no great credit. Thus, as reporting the Boston 
Massacre of 1770: 

xd . Other muskets spat and flashed. The 
mob recoiled in panic, leaving a sprawl of bodies 
(five starkly stiff) in the street.” 

“Stark” means stiff. And bodies newly slain 
are in general very limp. In this case, of course, 
redundance made them doubly stiff. 

J. J. Lipsey 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 





A City of Amazing 
GROW TH 





Invites you to 
write for this Survey 


Waar better indicator 
of a city’s industrial facilities than its 
growth? Here are the figures on Roanoke: 
In 1880, its population was 669; in four years 
it grew to 5,000. Six more years raised it 
to 16,000. Today, its community population 
is past the 80,000 mark! 


The ROANOKE BRIEF will tell you why 
anyone considering new plant locations, 
branch warehouses, etc. should investigate 
Roanoke. Write on your business letterhead 
for the ROANOKE BRIEF today. Address: 


Chamber of Commerce, 213 Jefferson Street, 
Roanoke, Va. 


ROANOKE 


VIRGINIA 


Noted Tour Booklet Free—‘The Log of the Motorist 
through the Valley of Virginia and the Shenandoah.” 
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make Houdailles even more important 


/ 


\ 


FAST car isn’t fast if youcan’t use equipment by the engineers of Lincoln, 
its speed. A fast car makes big Ford, Pierce-Arrow, Nash Advanced Six, 
bumps bigger. It takes a spring Jordan, Stearns-Knightand Cunningham. 


control device that’s almost human to They are made in three sizes for all makes 
control springs as well at seventy miles an _ of cars and priced accordingly. There also 
hour as at seventeen. Absorbing axle- isa special set for heavy trucks and busses. 
smashing bumps is as important as check- . / ‘sea ? 
. * The Houdaille Distributor in your com- 
ing recoil 


munity is an authority on the application 
Houdaille hydraulic shock absorbers are 


double-ac ting. Asteel arm applies hydrau- 
lic control to the springs in both direc- 
tions, up and down. This hydraulic resist- 


of spring control to your own individual 
car You will find him a firm believer in 
letting Houdailles sell themselves. He 
will install a set on your car for a thirty- 
day trial. Drive around and see why you 


can only compare a Houdaille with a 


ance increases in proportion to the speed 
and force of the spring action. Those are 
two things that simply can’t be done with 


bik Houdaille. The coupon will bring you 
straps, cables or friction surfaces. 


the address of Houdaille Headquarters in 
Houdaille hydraulic double-acting shock — your community and an interesting book. 


absorbers make speed with safety pos- let, “A Smooth Ride over the Roughest 
sible. They have been made standard Roads to Anywhere.” 


HOUDAILLE 


Hydraulic Double-Actin 
SHOCK ABSORBERS 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SESS SSS SSS SSSR 
HOUDE ENGINEERING CORPORATION, 537 E. DELAVAN AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
T8 In Canada—222 SIMCOE STREET, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Please send me the booklet, “A Smooth Ride over the Roughest Roads to Anywhere” 
and tell me where I can get Houdailles for my car. 


I drive a Name 


Srtete Town 
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tact: and Rastus, Steve and 1Ole 
--uncertain domestic luxuries 


N° one ought to be surprised that “furnace men” are irre- 
sponsible. “Here today and gone tomorrow” is all you 
can fairly expect of them. Furnace-tending isn’t an inspiring 
job, even for people who get paid for it. Furnace-tending 
doesn’t attract brains—it doesn’t encourage ambition—it 
doesn’t repay ability. That’s why furnace men so often fail to 
appear on the days when they’re most needed, why tempera- 
tures in charge of furnace men fluctuate so unhealthily, why 
careless stoking and faulty combustion produce the fine mist 
of soot and grime which seeps upward through the house and 
wreaks needless havoc on rugs, draperies, upholstery, paint 
and plaster. Furnace men from the family or the outside 


ive made unnecessary by this 
t erly Sener furmace man, 


the Bryant Pup* ‘es 


Bryant Gas Heating is so completely automatic 

that you can “let your pup be furnace man.” 

Bryant Heating calls for a trip to the furnace room in the fall 
to light the pilot, another in the spring to turn it off. Bryant 
Heating, in the midst of blizzards or on mild spring days, holds 
room temperatures within a single thermometer-measured de- 
gree of the day and night temperatures you desire. Bryant 
Heating removes all the causes for soot, grime and vapors that 
make housekeeping so difficult and redecorating so needlessly 
frequent. Bryant Heating makes your basement a livable 
addition to your house. 

















As a furnace man, the Bryant Pup* is par excellence and, in 
most localities, the cost of the easy-going comfort he furnishes 
is surprisingly moderate, well within the reach of most home- 
owners. To prove that statement, we will gladly arrange for 
you to get a dependable estimate of the cost of installation and 
operation in your residence, without any obligation on your 
part. Simply let us know if you are even mildly interested. 


%An actual com- 
position pup is 


atau THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG. COMPANY 
or Furnace. © BHMC 17880 St. Clair Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 


lron Country 

President Coolidge celebrated the close 
of his fifth year in office with a short rail- 
road trip. It is only about a three-hour 
journey from Cedar Island lodge to a 
place called Hibbing in the Minnesota 
hinterland. Thither the President jour- 
neyed in a special train provided by U. S. 
Steel Corp., a train that had been examined 
and guarded with utmost care for 48 hours 
before its great passenger went aboard. 
Steel Corporation guards were posted at 
switches and trestles. Some 700 American 
Legion men were mobilized for guard duty 
at stations. No spectator was allowed to 
approach within 300 yards of the train 
when it stopped. Dozens of persons sus- 
pected of discontent about Labor’s condi- 
tion were temporarily deported from the 
region. Everything was prearranged so 
carefully that almost nothing happened to 
remember the event by. Yet it was an 
historic event. 

It was Calvin Coolidge, apostle of Pros- 
perity, visiting perhaps the greatest single 
source of Prosperity in the U. S. The low 
mountains of Itasca and St. Louis counties 
are, literally, mountains of iron. Near Hib- 
bing, where the earth gives an enormous 
red yawn, is the Hull-Rust Mine, the larg- 
est open-pit iron ore mine in the world. 

Thirty-six years ago, when Calvin Cool- 
idge was a countrified freshman at Am- 
herst, a train of cars creaked down from 
the Mesaba Range, where Hibbing was to 
be built, bearing the first shipment of 
blood-colored rocks and dust.* Today the 
Mesaba district produces 63 million tons 
of iron ore per annum, four-fifths the total 
consumption of the U.S. In 1892, the iron 
ranges of Wisconsin and the Michigan 
peninsula—Gogebic, Florence, Menominee 
—had been developed for over a decade. 
They were the first answer to Railroader 
James J. Hill’s gloomy prediction that the 
world’s supply of iron was approaching 
exhaustion. By 1902, the Minnesota de- 
posits, almost unlimited, were yielding 
more than the mines, were outranking the 
Michigan and Wisconsin ranges. The Min- 
nesota ore lay right at the earth’s surface, 
or buried only a few feet. The iron-bear- 
ing substance was earthy, not rocky. All 
that men had to do was shovel it up and 
cart it away to the smelters. 

On the train with President Coolidge 
rode Pentecost Mitchell of Duluth, whose 
father organized the first mining company 
on the Mesaba. Mr. Mitchell, president 
of U. S. Steel Corp.’s potent subsidiary, 
Oliver Iron Mining Co., doubtless referred 
to the fact that a rich part of the Mesaba 


*Red 
netite, 





iron ore is called 
another iron ore, 


“hematite.” Mag- 
is black; limonite, 


another, yellowish-brown. 


used to belong to the Federal Government, 
before iron was discovered there. It was 
traded to the State of Minnesota and now 
is operated by U. S. Steel Corp. on a roy- 
alty basis. Township taxes on the mining 
properties have made Hibbing one of the 
richest communities in the land. The min- 
ers who live there pay a nominal price for 
the heat that is piped to their shacks and 
frame houses from a municipal heating 
plant. Their children go to high school in 
a $4,500,000 edifice. 

When the party reached the Hull-Rust 

mine, the President walked out on a plat- 
form erected for the occasion and gazed 
down into the hole that the iron diggers 
had made after 36 years of steady work. 
It was a mile and a quarter in diameter 
and a quarter-mile deep. Small figures 
moved about at its bottom and all around 
the sides, operating toy machines—steam 
shovels which take 16 tons of ore ($100 
worth) at a bite. Spiralling up around the 
sides of the hole were railroad tracks, with 
miniature locomotives dragging out train- 
loads ot Steei Age protoplasm. The Presi- 
dent stood and gazed, for five minutes. 
Then he inspected the Hibbing high 
school; proceeded to Virginia, Minn., to 
see more mining and the Rainy Lake Lum- 
ber Mill (world’s largest for white pine); 
returned to the Brule. 
@, Leaving Virginia, Minn., John Coolidge, 
who had accompanied his father and 
mother to see the iron mines, put on a 
black slicker, a red bandanna, a cap and 
goggles; climbed into the cab of the loco- 
motive; handled the throttle on straight 
stretches of track. 


@ Two sunburned young gentlemen in 
nobby sports clothes called at the execu- 


tive offices in Superior and were introduced 
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to President Coolidge as Johnny Farrell 
and Gene Sarazen, respectively, present 
and onetime (1922) national open golf 
champions. President Coolidge said: “John 
is the golfer in our family.” 

@, President Coolidge approved a schedule 
of pay increases, between $60 and $400 
per annum, for some 5,400 employes ef 
the Navy Department in offices outside of 
Washington—employes overlooked by the 
Welch Act, which Congress passed last 
Spring (Time, April 2; May 21). 


@ President Coolidge made known that 
postal rates might have to be raised again 
in view of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s ordering the Post Office Depart- 
ment to pay to the railroads of the U. S. a 
1<% increase in carrying charges (retro- 
active to 1925). Rates were restored to 
lower levels by the Griest Act, passed only 
last Spring by Congress (Trme, April 16; 
June 4). This matter was one of many 
which the President wanted to discuss with 
Brig. Gen. Herbert Mayhew Lord, Direc- 
tor of the Budget, who arrived at Brule 
for a visit. 

@ Brigadier General Lord, Director of 
the Budget, personally gave the President 
his estimate of national expenses for 1930. 
It called for $3,700,000,000. The Presi- 
dent spent a day studying it. 

@ Senator Porter Hinman Dale of Ver- 
mont asked the President questions. The 
President answered fewer than he asked 
himself. He told Senator Dale that he 
considered Nominee Hoover’s popularity 
with the electorate more than sufficient to 
clect him. 

@ President Coolidge was presented with 
stuffed animals to decorate his office in 
Superior—a deer’s head, a fox, a fisher, a 
wall-eyed pike, a white owl. The fisher 
(weasel family) reminded its recipient of 
an ancient trapper whom he had known in 
New England. The trapper had said he 
would catch a fisher, sell the skin for $10, 
buy a set of false teeth for his wife. The 
President’s reminiscence concluded: “He 
was successful.” 

@ To King Alfonso of Spain went a mes- 
sage signed by President Coolidge convey- 
ing appreciation of a royal visit aboard the 
U. S. S. Detroit (cruiser) after the trans- 
Atlantic yacht race last fortnight. 


@ To Richard C. Callen, U. S. Marshal 


. in Denver, Colo., went a special warrant 


signed by President Coolidge and Secre- 
tary of State Kellogg for the arrest and 
extradition from France of Henry M. 
Blackmer, fugitive from justice. Mr. 
Blackmer was a partner of Oilman Harry 
F. Sinclair in the Continental Trading Co., 
of Teapot Dome ill-fame. After banking 
his $736,000 share of profits, he fled the 
country when the Continental Trading Co. 
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was investigated by the U. S. He refused 
to return to testify. Tax liens and penal- 
ties of $8,498,935.78 were piled up against 
him by the Government. Last week, he had 
to flee France or submit to detention by 
French officials until Marshal Callen 
should arrive to fetch him. 


@ President Coolidge picked up one cf 
his new gift shotguns, strode to his new gua 
butts (Time, Aug. 6), broke seven of the 
first nine clay pigeons that were whirred 
in front of him. 


THE CABINET 


Labor’s Davis 


As loyal Moose, Secretary of Labor 
James John Davis was honored with the 
gift of a silver salver by delegates at the 
first international convention of the Loyal 
Order of Moose, in Cardiff, Wales, last 
week. 

As home-lover, he proceeded with his 
wife and two of his children to the place 
of his birth in Tredegar. Wales. There he 
gently touched some grey stones, said: 
“Here is the old firegrate, where my 
mother used to tell me stories about 
fairies.” 


TERRITORIES 


Hawai 

A hundred and fifty years ago, Capt. 
James Cook, British sea-dog, who had 
sailed the Pacific from the Antarctic and 
the South Sea Islands to Alaska, anchored 
his good ship Resolution in Kealakekua 
Bay, Hawaii. There was joy among the 
natives, for the Great White God and his 
crew of Demi-Gods had come at last. In 
the shade of the ohia-lehuas, the priests 
chewed the meat of coconuts. Then they 
removed the juice from their mouths and 
rubbed it on the face and arms of Capt. 
Cook. He was fed with the flesh of sacri- 
ficed animals, washed down by the remains 
of the juice. Every day there were new 
ceremonies, until Capt. Cook sailed away 
several weeks later. One of his crew had 
died; the Hawaiians thought that rather 
peculiar, but otherwise they were satisfied 
with the visit of the Great White God. 

When Capt. Cook returned a week later, 
they were already convinced that he was 
no god. Trouble brewed. Early one morn- 
ing, Capt. Cook and his men tried to 
capture the king as hostage for a stolen 
cutter; the natives attacked, stabbed Capt. 
Cook... . Years later, the breast-bone 
of Capt. Cook was found among the sacred 
relics of one Hawaiian clan. 

It was the coming and not the going of 
Capt. Cook that the U. S. territory of 
Hawaii prepared to celebrate last week. 
Grass huts were built on Waikiki beach, 
Honolulu, to show how the natives lived 
150 years ago when white man first gazed 
upon them.* The peaceful tasks of weav- 
ing lauhala mats, pounding poi, fashioning 
tapa cloth were conspicuous in the pageant. 

Governor Wallace Rider Farrington wel- 
comed many a bigwig from Great Britain 





*Unless the Spaniard Gaetano, who is thought 
to have sighted the Islands in 1555, touched on 
the Hawaiian shore. 


and the U.S. to his now contented islands, 
where the natives ride the waves with 
surf boards and where the weather is so 
good that nobody needs to write about it. 
Japanese make up the largest population 
group, but business is chiefly in the hands 
of people from the U. S. 

Symbolic, indeed, is the giant pineapple, 
64 feet high, made of steel, containing 
100,000 gallons of water, which supplies 
the automatic sprinkler system of the 
largest fruit canning factory in the world— 
the James D. Dole’s Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co. Mr. Dole is perhaps the richest resi- 
dent of Hawaii and its most ardent publi- 
cist. Another famed Dole, the late San- 
ford Ballard (Time, June 21, 1926), was 
responsible for stirring up the revolution 
which ousted Queen Liliuokalani, was the 
first and only President of Hawaii (1894- 
1900), was a leader in getting the U. S. to 
annex the islands. 

Who’s Who of Hawaii would not omit 
Riley H. Allen, editor of the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin; Frank Atherton, banker, 
sugar and shipping man; Alexander Budge, 
director in pineapple, sugar, shipping and 


hotel firms. 
LABOR 


Fishermen Bayoneted 

New Bedford, Mass., is a city of some 
120,000 inhabitants. Ordinarily, it is a 
pleasant and prosperous city to live in. 
Dominating its industrial life, chief sup- 
port of its storekeepers and its landlords, 
are, of course, its famed cotton textile 
mills. And since the War, New Bedford 
mills have done exceedingly well, declar- 
ing cash dividends of over $32,000,000, 
stock dividends of about half that sum. 
They employ 35,000 operatives. They pro- 
duce a high grade of cloth, so high that 
they are virtually free from the competi- 
tion of Southern mills. 

Only one thing has troubled the seren- 
ity of New Bedford. Wages of the textile 
operatives, averaging $19 a week, were 
undeniably low. And when the mill owners 
announced, early last April, that wages 
were to be cut by 10%, reducing the 
average wage to $17 a week, the workers 
were stirred to serious and active protest. 
Out of 27 mills walked some 27,000 oper- 
atives, spinners and weavers, loom fixers, 
slasher tenders. They left 3,000,000 spin- 
dles idle, and 50,000 looms. 

Last week, the 16th of the dogged strike, 
New Bedford industry remained at a 
standstill, rents remained unpaid, stores 
were without customers, national guards- 
men cleaned their rifles. In the greatest 
labor protest in the history of the textile 
city, strikers had lost some $9,600,000 in 
wages, at the staggering rate of $600,000 
a week. Mill securities had fallen to purely 
nominal values, a few dollars a share. Both 
owners and strikers had rejected arbitra- 
tion, had agreed without hope to allow the 
State Board of Arbitration and Concilia- 
tion to “investigate.” So far as New Bed- 
ford could see, the strike might last until 
winter. If the strikers could find fuel, it 
might last until another summer, indef- 
initely. 

Surprisingly, the once-prosperous city 
takes its financial troubles cheerfully. 


Back of the strikers are a united press and 
a supporting clergy. Landlords accept the 
total loss of rents without grumbling. In 
spite of hard times, merchants keep on 
extending credit, postponing payments on 
instalments. Riots and unemployment are 
the bugaboos of most fire and police de- 
partments, but New Bedford firemen and 
policemen contribute to the strikers’ funds 
from their own pockets. 

And in this idyllic era of goodwill, the 
strikers themselves have played model 
parts. Not a single crime, major or minor, 
has marred the dignity of their protest. 
Many a spinner, wearying of charity, has 
reverted to the occupation of New Bed- 
ford’s colonial days. Borrowing or build- 
ing a boat, he has gone fishing, bringing in 
a catch he could market in the city. 
Gravely, the strikers’ women-folk gather 
in the streets to discuss the day’s events 
in a babel of tongues. Never has the U. S. 
seen such a rebellion. 

Both groups, striker and citizen, recog- 
nize the danger which hangs over the city. 
Last week, it loomed menacingly. To New 
Bedford had come a strike leader of a new 
type, with different and dangerous ideas. 
To the history of textile troubles in Pas- 
saic, N. J., Albert Weisbord* has contrib- 
uted many a stormy chapter. And when 
he advanced on New Bedford to form the 
Textile Mills Committee, the heads of the 
old unions were disturbed. Weisbord’s 
ideas were of violence and force, parades 
and riots. Public sympathy, most surpris- 
ingly with the strikers, might well be 
destroyed by violent methods. 

The test came last week. Armed with a 
court decision, police dispersed picket 
lines at three mills (Whitn.an, Nonquit, 
Nashawena). By afternoon of the same 
day, radicals had defied the order against 
mass picketing, dared police to make ar- 
rests. Chief of Police McLeod took the 
dare, commandeered patrol wagons, mov- 
ing carts, one ludicrous piano van. He 
packed 256 picketeers off to headquarters. 
Citizens noted that 237 of the 256 be- 
longed to the Weisbord element. 

New Bedford tasted its first grave 
disorder. Picketeers banged the walls of 
their cells, shrieked foreign curses, sang 
ribald songs. Outside headquarters a mob 
of 10,000 seemed to spring out of the pave- 
ment, hooting and jeering. Police sum- 
moned guardsmen. Strikers retreated, 
their faces turned aside from bayonets. 
New Bedford rested in an electric calm. 

In the courts, whither the battle has 
been at least temporarily removed, strikers 
planned appeals to vindicate the right of 
mass picketing. Five radicals, charged 
with assaulting policemen, were sentenced 
to seven months in the House of Correc- 
tion. Radical leaders have piled sentence 
on sentence until some are faced with total 
terms of over two years. 

But New Bedford sympathy stood the 
shock of Weisbord violence, still supports 
the orderly unions. Almost overshadowing 
the contest between owners and operatives 
is the war upon the radicals. And it is on 
the issue of this war that the immediate 
future of New Bedford depends. 


+ *Communist candidate for U. S, Senator from 
New Jersey. 
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REPUBLICANS 
Votes 


Additions to Hooverism included: 
‘Dr. Edgar Young Mullins, Kentucky 
Democrat, president of the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary. Reason: Pro- 
hibition. 

William Hale (“Big Bill”) Thompson, 
Wet Republican Mayor of Chicago. Rea- 
son: “Harmony.” 

William R. Pattangall, Maine Democrat, 
since 1916 a justice of Maine’s Supreme 
Court.* Reason: “The Democratic party 
... has for the time being passed into 
hands not properly qualified to admin- 
ister.” 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling, president of the 
Christian Endeavor. Reason: ‘“Righteous- 
ness and sobriety.” 

The Eastern Conference of Funda- 
mental Undenominational Churches. Rea- 
son: Prohibition. 

The Young People’s Conference of the 
Presbyterian Church. Reasons: “A Chris- 


tian gentleman ... sterling character 
. dignified . . . high ideals . . . Prot- 


estant faith . . . Prohibition.” 


—_ 





Cross Issue 

“Here is an issue,” cried California’s 
white-crested Senator Hiram W. Johnson 
to some Los Angeles lunchers last week, 
“on which no man, I do not care a rap 
who he is, should be silent. It will be the 
issue in the next Senate, when the fight for 
Boulder Dam will be up again. No man 
on earth is so sacrosanct but that his posi- 
tion on the Power Trust and Boulder Dam 
should be made plain to the people of the 
United States!” 

“Stand aside, ye flabby ones! Stand 
aside ye fainthearted, ye who fear reprisals 
from power corporations and their wealthy 
and powerful allies! Ye who are unafraid 
will go forward with us in this issue that 
must be settled right if the Nation is to 
preserve a Government of the people, free 
and unfettered!” 

As the lunchers well knew, Senator John- 
son had been fighting for years to have 
the Federal Government block up the 
Colorado River with the Boulder Dam 
(between Arizona and Nevada) and give 
Los Angeles a bigger & better water and 
power supply. They also knew that the 
Issue forecast by Senator Johnson is 
against what is commonly called the 
Power Trust, meaning the potent, propa- 
gandizing private interests who have 
sought to prevent the erection of a Federal 
project on the Colorado. 

The lunchers also knew that this par- 
ticular speech opened Senator Johnson’s 
campaign for re-election, a campaign in 
which he was supposed to be fighting be- 
side and with California’s favorite son, 
Nominee Hoover. The only conclusion the 
lunchers could draw was that Nominee 
Hoover, in conference with Senator John- 
son last fortnight, must have agreed to be 
on the Federal-operation side of the 
Boulder Dam question. 

This conclusion, if correct, constituted 

*Mr. Pattangall’s wife, a onetime Democratic 
National Committeewoman, “bolted” last fort- 
night (Time, Aug. 6). 


one of the week’s large: pieces of news. 
Nominee Hoover is the heir of the Cool- 
idge Administration. The Coolidge atti- 
tude on Boulder Dam has never been posi- 
tively known. Toward the so-called Power 
Trust, President Coolidge has not, how- 
ever, been cold. He _ pocket-vetoed a 
Muscle Shoals measure calling for Fed- 
eral instead of private operation. He chose 
for Secretary of the Interior and ex-officio 
member of the Federal Power Commission, 
a man, Roy Owen West, who has long 
been the friend and frequently the em- 
ploye of Samuel Insull of Chicago, the 
most potent public utility privateer of 
them all. 

Considered as an Issue, Boulder Dam is 
not an inter-party but an intra-party Issue, 
a cross issue. Loudly as California’s John- 
son may roar against the Power Trust, 
there are other Republicans, for example 
Utah’s Smoot, equally effective in its de- 
fense. Among Democrats, the same split 
exists. Smith Democrats, if their chief 
continues consistent with his State record, 
will be found on the Federal-operation 
side, with the Johnsons and (unless signs 
have misled) the Hoovers. Opposed will 
be old-linesters, like Maryland’s Bruce, 
who think that the Government should be 
kept from stepping into fields, or streams, 
ideal for privateering. 


DEMOCRATS 


Votes 


Additions to the Smith movement in- 
cluded: 


John Erskine, Columbia University pro- 
fessor, musician, novelist (The Private 
Life of Helen of Troy, Galahad, Adam and 
Eve). Reason: Prohibition. 

William Mitchell, onetime stormy petrel 
of U. S. aviation. Reason: “President 
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SENATOR JOHNSON 
“Stand aside, ye flabby ones!” 


(See col: 1) 








Coolidge has been ‘handling the govert- 
ment ... for a small group interested 
primarily in their own well-being.” 

Mrs. Mary Harriman Rumsey, Repub- 
lican daughter of the late E. H. Harriman. 
Reason: the Smith record as governor, 
Prohibition. 


“Al’s Here” 


Nominee Smith never studied Greek but 
he knows that the first part of his party’s 
name derives from something meaning “the 
people,” “the crowd,” “the mob.” Last 
week, overheated in Manhattan after a 
several-days’ sojourn at cool Hampton 
Bays, L. L., he thought it would be ap- 
propriate for him to go in bathing with 
Demos at Coney Island. 

He came, he undressed, he was con- 
quered. Demos perceived his presence on 
the beach and thronged around him by 
thousands. “Al’s here” said Demos. “Look, 
there’s Al Smith. 

At first he was amused and pleased. 
Then he was hot and bothered. “Give a 
fellow a chance,” he said, as he waded 
through Demos towards the water. His 
friends had to get the life guards’ rowboat 
and take him around the point to Sea 
Gate. That large portion of Demos which 
had failed to see its Nominee, or to show 
him to its sweethearts, its wives, its off- 
spring, was disappointed. The other part 
had something to tell about. 
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W hite-Washed 


“I can understand ... that the Gov- 
ernor [Alfred E. Smith] in casting those 
votes against those reform bills [touching 
gambling and the facilities for prostitu- 
tion] might honestly have felt that the 
bills were unconstitutional or were not 
enforceable or infringed on personal liberty 
or encouraged police blackmail. .. . 

“I have never consciously questioned 
any man’s motives and so... I desire 
to withdraw the charges formally, in so 
far as they affect his votes on gambling 
and prostitution, but not his position as to 
the saloon. . . 

“Organized, protected prostitution is 


* quickly passing out of American life and 


that issue is not vital. But vital or not, I 
could not in good conscience press this 
issue, realizing that Governor Smith, whom 
I greatly admire for his many high quali- 
ties, feels that my charges question the 
purity of his motives. .. . 

“T never mean to hit below the belt, but 
I felt that roll-call on prostitution was a 
bit below. . . . So, in all conscience .. . 
I withdrew. . . .” 

And so ended the attack of the country 
editor (Emporia, Kan.) upon the city-bred 
Nominee. Judges on both sides of the 
party line awarded the decision to the 
Nominee, who made no retort to Editor 
White's exhumation and exegesis of the 
1904-1915 record of Smith votes in the 
New York Assembly (Time, Aug. 6). 

Boarding the S. S. De Grasse, Editor 
White said: “That’s the longest gang- 
plank in the world.* Three seconds after 


*Referring to the French Line’s advertise- 
ment: “Longest gangplank in the world—once 
aboard you are in France.” 
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A “Nit Wirt’? 
His friend still thinks so. 


I cross it Ill be 3.000 miles away from the 

whole mess.” Editor. White was bound for 

Paris, with Mrs. White and a “chunk of 

money.” He was going also to Bayreuth, 

Germany, to “take a big Wagnerian souse 

in Parsifal to purge myself of all my sins 
. moral and political.” 

The agent of Editor White’s retraction 
had been Editorial-Writer Walter Lipp- 
mann of the Wet-Democratic New York 
World, to which and to whom Nominee 
Smith pays close attention and acknowl- 
edges many a political debt. 

To Chairman Work of the Republican 
National Committee went a telegram from 
Representative William Walton Griest, 
aged “dean” of Pemnsylvania Congress- 
men: “If pgssible bottle up tight William 
Allen White and all other hot air artists 
that may be hovering around national 
headquarters. Please try your. utmost. 
They are a distinct liability.” 


The New York Sun (Republican) con- 
trasted the grudging White retraction with 
the forthright retraction of another Kan- 
sas-bred journalist, Editor Gene A. Howe 
of the Amarillo, Tex., Glcbe-News, who 
last week said that he had erred in at- 
tributing a “swelled head” to Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh (see p. 27). 


Editor White once called his stout 
political friend, Nominee Curtis, a “nit 
wit.” Asked, last week, if he was still of 
that opinion, Editor White said: “I am. 
Go ahead. They’ll probably prove that I 
beat my wife.” 


oo 


Peeking 

The situation was best described in a 
political cartoon of the moment: A valet, 
perched precariously on a window-ledge 
and peeking in through a lighted window 
at a damsel within, gestured excitedly to a 
gallant standing below. Another gallant 
was striding off down the street, having 


evidently refused the invitation. The gal- 
lant under the window eyed his departing 
peer. What to do? 

The valet was labeled “Peek.” The dam- 
sel, who-might have been either weeping 
or sleeping, was labeled “Farm Vote.” 
The departing gallant wore a haughty 
“G. O. P.” label. The dubious gallant bore 
an unmistakable resemblance to Nominee 
Smith, and to make certainty certain, Car- 
toonist Homer Speltz of the Gopher 
Prairie, Wha.,* Clarion had labeled the 
figure “Dem.” 

“Peek,” of course, was George Nelson 
Peek, the Democrat-Republican from Illi- 
nois who used to make plows at Moline, 
Ill.; who served Woodrow Wilson on the 
War Industries Board; who became chair- 
man of the Committee of Twenty-two or- 
ganized several years ago by Governor 
Hammill (Republican) of Iowat+t and 
other Farmers’ Friends; and who lobbied 
the McNary-Hauger Bill (first version) 
through Congress from a desk in Vice 
President Dawes’ ante-room.** 

After the second vetoing of the 
McNary-Haugen bill last spring, Mr. Peek 
threatened the Republican Party with dire 
happenings. Nothing happened. Then he 
went to Houston and had the satisfaction 
of seeing the controversial principle of 
McNary-Haugenism written into the 
Democratic platform. He visited Manhat- 
tan last week to learn how the Democrats 
proposed to elaborate their platform. He 
arrived with assurances, much like those he 
voiced prior to the G. O. P. convention, 
that the Farmer was angry at the G. O. P., 
that the Farm Problem could be solved by 
McNary-Haugenism and by nothing else. 

Farmers’ Friend Peek is a stalwart gen- 
tleman, middle-aged, enthusiastic, virile. 
He photographs like a professional wrest- 
ler, with his big broad chin tucked down 
toward his collar so that his neck swells. 
Chairman Raskob of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee took a look at him and 
listened for four hours. Then Chairman 
Raskob issued a statement saying that he 
himself did not know so much about the 
Equalization Fee, but that the Farm Prob- 
lem would be solved by “sane funda- 
mentals and sound economics.” 

When Nominee Smith returned from an 
ocean bath on Long Island, he break- 
fasted with Mr. Peek. After breakfast 
Nominee Smith said he was more than ever 
satisfied with the Democratic plank on 
agriculture. Forthwith, Mr. Peek declared 
himself a Smith man. The press head- 
lined: “G. O. P. Farm Chief Goes Over to 
Smith.” 

Then the New York World published an 
editorial. It said that, evidently, Nominee 
Smith regarded the principle of McNary- 
Haugenism as a good thing, but that the 
plan of it was bad. Nominee Smith ap- 
proved the World’s interpretation. Mr. 
Peek, now a Smith man, said nothing. 


*Wheatsylvania, imaginary but logical state 
of Middle America. 

tGovernor Hammill, a Hooverite, last week 
denounced Mr. Peek: “When you assume to act 
for the entire Committee of Twenty-two, you vio- 
late the trust it has reposed in you.” 

**Farmer’s Friend Peek’s brother, Burton F. 
Peek, is a director of the Dawes bank in Chicago 
(Central Trust Co. of Illinois). 


Chairman Raskob announced the forma- 
tion of a committee to supervise a strenu- 
ous fight for Corn Belt votes. It was also 
announced that the Democrats were in a 
better position to win one or more of the 
13 Midwestern farm states. The Repub- 
licans announced that they were not 
worried. 

What had happened politically (in terms 
of the cartoon) was this: the Democratic 
gallant had, at the valet’s suggestion, paid 
his compliments to the damsel but re- 
mained uncertain whether she was sleeping 
or weeping. What had happened morally 
was that Nominee Smith had not commit- 
ted himself on the Farm Problem beyond 
the terms of the Democratic plank. At the 
same time he had apparently persuaded 
Farmers’ Friend Peek to stop insisting on 
a thing called the Equalization Fee. 

That Frank O. Lowden, whom Mr. Peek 
backed strenuously but ineffectively for 
the Republican Presidential nomination, 
would bolt to Nominee Smith has been the 
wish-fathered hope of disgruntled farmers 
and opportunistic Democrats. They know 
that Mr. Lowden, farmer’s advocate, is 
disgusted with the Republican farm plank 
and have pestered him for an insurgent 
declaration. Last week he was persuaded 
to speak at his summer home on one of 
the Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence, 
but all he said was: “I will whole-heart- 
edly co-operate with the next President of 
the U. S., whoever he may be, provided my 
co-operation is wanted, for the solution of 
this [agricultural] problem.” Then he 
turned to his recreations—golf, fishing, 
boating, permitting politicians to be cer- 
tain that he would make no bolt. 


The Smith-Peek conference and the Low- 
den surmise having passed into Democratic 
annals, Chairman Raskob pondered the 
name of B. F. Yoakum. A long letter bear- 
ing that signature had followed Mr. Peek 
into Democratic headquarters. Benjamin 
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F. Yoakum is a Democrat, a retired rail- 
road executive* who developed the south- 
west’s farming much as the late James J. 
Hill developed the northwest’s. In his 
Manhattan office, he has been spending 
recent years offering sane and respected 
solutions of economic problems. Six years 
ago he suggested a plan of funding World 
War debts to the U. S., which in broad 
principle is now in force. Three years ago 
he talked with President Coolidge on an- 
other variant for the funding. The Presi- 
dent listened to the soft-spoken old man 
and sent him to Senator Smoot. The Sen- 
ator let him understand that political de- 
mands in Congress must modify any pure 
economic treatment of the debts (TIME, 
July 13, 1925). 

Mr. Yoakum detests politics iz business 
not for business. Last May, he urged 
President Coolidge to veto the McNary- 
Haugen bill. Later, he telegraphed the 
President his approval of the veto. When 
Senator Fess talked on farming at the 
Republican Convention, he used many of 
Mr. Yoakum’s most comprehensive 
phrases. Senator Borah used the Yoakum 
farm figures. When Nebraska’s governor, 
plump Adam McMullen, repudiated his 
own “farmers crusade” last June, it was 
after he had received a telegram from Mr. 
Yoakum. 

Chairman Raskob gave heed to the 
heart of B. F. Yoakum’s long letter: “The 
Democrats can present a marketing plan 
that is sound, practical and would be 
profitable to the farmers of the entire 
country, but they cannot do it by picking 
up the discarded remnants of the McNary- 
Haugen bill and following the false 
prophets of that discarded and exploded 
theory. They don’t hold the farm vote in 
their pockets. They can’t deliver it and 





*Fifteen and more years ago chairman of the 
directorates and executive committees (for a time 
concurrently) of the St. Louis and San Francisco, 
the Chicago and Eastern Illinois, the Chicago 
Rock Island and Pacific. 








Hostess MorGan 


. . « smelled a betrayer. 
(See col. 2) 


any one who thinks they can will be de- 
ceived.” 


Finally, Chairman Raskob engaged Pro- 
fessor Edwin R. A. Seligman of Columbia 
University to make a research into the 
economic feasibility of farm relief. This 
was for Mr. Raskob personally. Professor 
Seligman has previously served Mr. Ras- 
kob well, by studying and championing in 
two thick volumes the instalment buying 
of commodities, particularly automobiles 
(Treg, Nov. 28). 


PROHIBITION 
Women & Wine 


On the June evening that the Democrats 
of the land were nominating New York’s 
wet Governor for President, those whose 
duty it is to enforce Prohibition in the 
land consummated a multilateral raid, said 
to be the result of months of preparation, 
on 18 of New York City’s flashiest, dash- 
iest, most expensive night-clubs (Time, 
July 9). Last week, 45 more of the dis- 
trict’s 20,000-odd night-clubs and speak- 
easies were proceeded against. Also, last 
week, the persons made defendants by the 
first raids were indicted. The Federal ac- 
tivity began to spread to roadhouses in 
New York’s wet suburbs. Seymour Low- 
man, Acting Secretary of the Treasury,* 
said the work in the New York area had 
“only just started.” It was again denied 
that the raids were timed for political ef- 
fect. 

Technique. The June raids in New 
York had been sensational because they 
were directed at what is supposed to be 
the inmost vortex of the pleasure-chasing 
current of American life. Last week’s de- 
velopments were notable because they 
transmitted a realistic picture of that vor- 
tex to millions of people who had never 
seen it except through the falsifying 
medium of cinema. 

The Federal agents who had worked up 
the evidence told just how they had acted 
and what they had seen and heard in the 
liveliest night life in Manhattan. 

Agent Lon H. Tyson told how, accom- 
panied by his wife, he had made the ac- 
quaintance of one Louis Zalud, headwaiter 
at “Helen Morgan’s Summer Home,” who 
served them a pint of rye whiskey, some 
ginger ale, a quart of champagne and a 
cover charge, all for $55.75. The rye was 
served in ginger ale bottles. Headwaiter 
Zalud stirred the champagne in the glasses 
with a wooden stick and said: “This is to 
get the gas out of your champagne.” 

The Tysons and Agent John J. Mitchellt 
went to the Helen Morgan Club again and 
again. Their check was $92.60 the second 
time. On their third visit Louis Zalud 
brought Helen Morgan, the “hostess,” to 
their table and introduced her. She sat 
down and asked for brandy. When it came, 


*In the absence of Secretary Andrew W. 
Mellon and Under Secretary Ogden L. Mills. 
Ordinarily, Mr. Lowman is the Assistant Sec- 
retary in charge of Prohibition. 

tNot to be confused with John J. Mitchell Jr., 
son of the late famed Banker John J. Mitchell 
of Chicago. 
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Hostess GUINAN 
smelled a rat. 


they complimented her on its quality. She 
told them it ought to be good because “‘it 
costs us $6.25 a quart wholesale.” She ex- 
plained: “We don’t handle gin because all 
the college boys drink gin. . . . They gen- 
erally have only about $20 to spend in an 
evening and bring their own gin.” The 
Tysons & party paid $15 per pint for the 
$6.25-per-quart brandy. The whole check 
was $67.50. Agent Tyson offered to buy 
an interest in the place. 

Hostess Morgan said: “It’s not for sale, 
hut Tl help you start one in Dallas” 
[where Agent Tyson had said he lived]. 

According to Agent Tyson, Hostess 
Morgan told him she had “an arrangement 
with Campbell whereby he doesn’t bother 
me any more.” “Campbell” was Major 
Maurice Campbell, Prohibition Adminis- 
trator for the New York area, whose men 
illegally axed, smashed and evacuated a 
club where Hostess Morgan “worked” last 
winter. 

At a place called the “Salon Royal” on 
the ground floor of a Greek hotel, Agent 
Joseph L. White and his wife had similar 
experiences. Through a night-club enter- 
tainer whom they “picked up” they were 
introduced to one Ernest, assistant head- 
waiter, who served them a quart of cham- 
pagne, two half-pints of whiskey, a cover 
charge. The check was $141. Hostess 
“Texas” Guinan came and talked with 
them, asked them if they had seen “our 
cther place,” run by her brother Tom. 
Agent & Mrs. White went again and again 
to the Salon Royal... . 

Newspaper estimates of the expense in- 
volved in this sort of evidence-collecting, 
at the first 18 night-clubs raided, reached 
$75,000. At Washington, Prohibition Com- 
missioner James M. Doran said the total 
expenditure was less than $9,000. “I con- 
sider this a reasonable amount,” he said, 
in view of the many indictments and pad- 
lock orders obtained. He said the agents 
had spent their own money, being reim- 
bursed by Federal vouchers upon presen- 
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tation of their expense accounts and not 
before. 

Antagonists. When the agents’ affi- 
davits were published last week, Hostess 
Morgan quickly said she had been “mis- 
quoted” about her alleged “agreement” 
with Administrator Campbell. Hostess 
Guinan’s first reaction was violent 
scorn for her betrayer, Agent White. “I 
wouldn’t call him a rat or anything,” she 
said. “But I bet, at that, that this fellow 
White lives on green cheese!” 

Neither Agent White nor Administrator 
Doran was the Hostesses’ real antagonist, 
however, and after saying, “Oh, boy! 
Wait until I get on the stand and tell what 
I know about Prohibition agents,” Hostess 
Guinan got to the heart of the matter. 
She said: “This Mrs. Willebrandt, who 
arranged all this, is a very remarkable 
woman—but Mrs. Bessie Guinan didn’t 
bring up a damn fool either!” 

It was, in other words, a contest of wits 
between two sharply contrasting types of 
professional women. On the one hand was 
the Assistant U. S. Attorney General,. Mrs. 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt, college trained, 
intellectual, an able lawyer, the “eman- 
cipated” Modern Woman. She it was who, 
after Administrator Campbell’s strong-arm 
methods failed in New York last winter, 
went over his head and over the head of 
the U. S. District Attorney in New York 
and planned the June raids in Manhattan 
with Commissioner Doran’s assistance, to 
make sure her department would get the 
evidence she believed necessary to obtain 
convictions. 

In Manhattan night-clubs, on the de- 
fensive against the Modern Woman, were 
modern representatives of one of the 
eldest types of woman, the professional 
entertainer. 

Mrs. Willebrandt used to be a school- 
teacher. Helen Morgan is the daughter of 
a schoolteacher, the pretty daughter who 
went away to the big city (Chicago) 
where her charms found the financial back- 
ing necessary to send her, in 1923, to a 
Montreal beauty contest, which she won. 

She had a voice which she took seri- 
cusly, studying for the Metropolitan 
Opera, until it became lucrative to her in 
Ziegfeld’s Sally. From revue work she got 
into the night-club business, which she has 
studied in Paris and London. Prohibition 
raiders put her into the headlines, made 
her rich. She is a quiet brunette. 

Producer Ziegfeld was vexed with Helen 
Morgan for getting herself arrested. “She 
has definitely withdrawn from after-the- 
atre singing” he announced, meaning that 
he would enforce his contract for her 
exclusive services. 

Mary Louise (“Texas”) Guinan, about 
45, was one of cinema’s earliest cowgirls. 
She has been a Winter Garden girl and has 
had three husbands. There is not much 
left of her voice for singing purposes but 
she makes up for the lack of melody 
with a line of raucous smartcracks widely 
famed. She calls her public “suckers” and 
keeps them happy by making them laugh 
at each other. But it is only toward the 
loosely rich and meanly dissipated that 
she is scornful. Her real friends are many 
and to them she is generous. 





—— 
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Mrs. WILLEBRANDT 


. smelled a sensation. 


When the cases come to trial, Mrs. 
Willebrandt’s men, the Prohibition agents, 
and the men commanded by the Misses 
Guinan and Morgan, will joust like cham- 
pions for their ladies. It will be one man’s 
word against another, doubtless with a 
certain amount of nocturnal chivalry 
shielding the night-club ladies from the re- 
ports of visitors whom they received and 
entertained in good faith. 

When she appeared in court to plead 
“not guilty” she said: “I’m no quitter. 
. . . I feel like an architect. I’ve got so 
many plans.” 


The Press. In the Manhattan press, the 
chief theme for comment was the lavish- 
ness of the Willebrandt men’s “‘investiga- 
tions,” the amount of money they spent, 
the quantity of champagne they drank. 

Said the New York Times: “Uncle Sam 
is rich enough a buy us al! a drink.” 

Said the New York World: “The raids 
do not touch the sources of supply. The 
gigantic traffic goes on, known to every- 
body.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
On the Border 


The Border, bitter battlegrounds of 
national elections, got its first smell of 
this year’s political powder last week. 
Congressional primaries were held in Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Missouri. Wiseacres 
tried to foretell the number of Smith and 
Hoover votes the three states contain by 
comparing, this way and that, the demo- 
cratic and republican votes cast. But only 
one thing of immediate significance oc- 
curred. That was in Tennessee, where 
Finis James Garrett, for 23 years a mem- 
ber of the House, and since 1923 the 
House’s boss Democrat, tried to get him- 
self nominated for the seat in the Senate 
which now is occupied by blarney-tongued 
Kenneth Douglas McKellar. Senator Mc- 
Kellar won. “And that,” said other Con- 
gressmen, “spells FINISH for Finis.” 


Exile 


One midwinter day in 1¢oo, three men 
entered the gate in front of Kentucky’s 
capitol at Frankfort and started walking 
toward the edifice. Half-way through 
the grounds stands a fountain, the 
cverflow of which had only partly 
frozen on the path. As the three men 
turned aside to avoid the sludge, five rifle 
shots were fired with terrible deliberation 
and enormous echoes from a lower win- 
dow of the capitol. One of the men near 
the fountain collapsed, mortally wounded. 

A cub reporter named Cobb, who had 
been watching the three men approach, 
cashed out of the capitol and across the 
frozen lawn. He knew it was Big News. 
The dying man was William Goebel, who 
had just successfully contested in the leg- 
islature the election of his Republican op- 
ponent for Governor of Kentucky. 

A policeman, thinking he spied the as- 
sassin, whipped out his revolver and be- 
gan to shoot at the scurrying cub. Some- 
one knocked up the policeman’s arm, thus 
saving to posterity a famed storyteller. 
Cub Cobb’s name was Irvin S. Cobb, who 
lived to write Speaking of Operations, A 
Laugh a Day, Here Comes the Bride, etc., 
etc., and to reminisce last week about the 
Goebel murder, perhaps as famed a mur- 
der as there is in all hard-shooting Ken- 
tucky’s history. 

Caleb Powers, then Secretary of State 
of Kentucky, was sentenced to death. An 
underling of the State Auditor was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. Powers was 
pardoned, as was the third and foremost 
figure on the Republican side of the case, 
whose death last week at 76 from natural 
causes brought the Goebel murder back 
in the news. 

William S. (“Hog Jaw’) Taylor was 
his name. He was the candidate who had 
the Governor’s office while Goebel con- 
tested it. At his trial it was testified that 
he offered $2,500 to the man who would 
shoot Goebel. When Goebel was declared 
Governor by the Legislature, ““Governor” 
Taylor’s friends had assembled an army 
of 1,500 hill-billies in Frankfort for a fin- 
ish fight. After the shooting, “Governor” 
Taylor called out the Militia. Frankfort 
seethed for weeks. 

The case dragged along in the courts, 
and “Governor” Taylor kept out of jail. 
One day in May the Supreme Court of 
the U. S. made a decision.* Mr. Taylor 
paced up and down in the District Attor- 
ney’s office at Louisville, waiting for the 
news. Suddenly he cried: ‘I must go to 
my home in Butler county!” and rushed 
out of the room, his black coattails 
dancing behind him, his black ‘“‘Colonel’s” 
hat flapping with th: speed. 

He slipped out a rear door and into a 
carriage; eluded detectives; drove across 
the bridge (Ohio River) into Indiana. 
There, despite several efferts to kidnap 
or to extradite him, and despite the par- 
don issued for him by Kentucky’s next 
Republican Governor (Augustus E. Will- 
son) in 1909, he lived until last week, a 
respected citizen of Indianapolis, but for 
reasons of his own an exile. 


*Upholding Goebel’s case. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


“Secropen Diplomacy” 

A queer way of practicing diplomacy is 
to sign an agreement, keep the text secret, 
and then create a furore in the interna- 
tional press by openly alluding in provoca- 
tive, general terms to what has been 
agreed. Such a course might be christened 
“Secropen Diplomacy.” Such was_ the 
course steered, last week, by British For- 
eign Secretary Sir Austen Chamberlain 
and French Foreign Minister Aristide 
Briand. They sent a résumé of their secret 
agreement to U. S. Secretary of State 
Frank Billings Kellogg, who was not 
authorized to divulge its text, did not. 

Although the ensuing furore attained 
prodigious bulk, all that was told by 
screaming headlines and columns of specu- 
lation simmered down to this: 

An understanding has been arrived at 
between Great Britain and France as to 
what program they are prepared to spon- 
sor jointly at the next session of the 
League of Nations Preparatory Disarma- 
ment Committee, which has never yet 
taken any decisive action. 

Pertinent comment can be compressed 
into three observations: 

1) A basic difference exists between the 
naval requirements of Great Britain and 
France. The Empire depends primarily 
upon surface craft to rule waves. The 
Republic must rely upon submarines to 
blow up such surface ships as approach 
her shores—because France has a huge 
army to support and cannot spare the cash 
to compete with Great Britain in surface 
warboats. Submarines, being the cheapest 
effective naval weapon of defense, are in 
high favor with the ‘“‘coast-defensive”* 
navies of France and the U. S. 

2) The submarine issue and a similar 
but very technical disagreement over the 
“categories” in which naval limitation 
would be practicable has hamstrung every 
session of the League Disarmament Com- 
mittee, and resulted in the abstention of 
both France and Italy from the Coolidge 
Naval Limitations Parley (Time, June 
27, 1927). Incidentally the Coolidge ses- 
sion adjourned in disagreement when the 
U. S. and Great Britain became hopelessly 
deadlocked over the issue of “categories.” 


3) If an Anglo-French understanding 
of any real value has been arrived at, it 
must embrace compromises respecting sub- 
marines and categories. But the “Secropen 
Diplomacy” stunt of last week is open to 
a grave suspicion that it may be empty of 
any real compromise, and designed simply 
as a blatant advertisement that France and 
Great Britain stand together diplomati- 
cally however unready they may be to 
limit armaments. 

At Rome the authoritative news organ 
Tribuna declared: “Fascist Italy detests 
all this international journalistic chatter 
and the hypocritical welcome thereof as 
the beginning of a new era in international 
relationships.” 





*The British navy might be called “sea-defen- 
sive,” since no modern navy can stomach the 
description ‘‘offensive.” ‘ 


“Never! Never!” 

“The better class of Turks have never 
practiced polygamy. Public opinion in 
Turkey has been consistently against the 
harem—despite the fact that every Sul- 
tan kept one. There are fewer polygamous 
relationships in Turkey, today, than in 
any other European country. ... 

“More veils are worn by the women of 
Paris, at present, than by the women of 
Constantinople and Angora. . . . There 
never were more than a minor proportion 
of Turkish women who wore veils. .. . 
The women of the Turkish countryside 
were never veiled, and the town women, 
like those of Paris, wore veils only so 
long as they considered them embellish- 
ments. . . . The modern Turkish woman 
dresses and wears her hair exactly as she 
pleases ... [and] marries when and 
whom she wants to. 

“Equality of men and women is more 
racially ingrained with the Turks than 
with other Eastern peoples. ... The 
Turks in many ways resemble the Nordic 
peoples. You will see that as you study 
them.” 

Many a U. S. brain reeled, last week, 
under the impact of the words just quoted, 
and recovered, groggily wondering if all 
its ideas about Turks and Turkey were 
completely false. 

The speaker was Halidé Edib Hanoum, 
which is to say, Madame Halidé Edib. 
She has been called by Charles Richard 
Crane,* “the most brilliant woman in 
Asia.” She is a novelist of tempestuous 
plots; a most prolific and persuasive 
publicist; and finally she is the only 





© Acme 
“THe WomMAN BEHIND KEMAL” 
She would render unto God. 


woman whose name springs instantly to 
mind when one sets out to enumerate the 
founders of the new and intensely na- 
tionalist Republic of Turkey. 


Mme. Halidé Edib lectured last week 


*U. S. Commissioner on Mandates in Turkey 
in 1919; U. S. Minister to China 1920-21. 


at Williams College, U. S. A., before what 
is called the Williamstown ( Mass.) Insti- 
tute of Politics (Time, .Aug. 8, 1927): 
She was the first woman ever invited: to 
so lecture. She dwarfed the Conference, 

President Harry Augustus Garfield: of 
Williams College, chairman of the Confer- 
ence, opened proceedings, last week, with 
an address which reached its climax in 
the statement: “Prohibitior® is an issue, 
which, like Banquo’s Ghost, will not 
down!” 

Among the 200 persons assembled in 
conference, last week, were educators 
(64), authors & editors (16), lawyers 
(13), Army & Navy officers (12), clergy- 
men and missionaries (9), diplomatic & . 
consular officials (5), and physicians (2). 

Guest lecturers, besides Halidé Edib, 
included: 

Dr. C. C. Wu, the Plenipotentiary at 
Washington of the New Chinese National- 
ist Government (see CHINA). 

Count Carlo Sforza, a pre-Mussolini 
statesman who was once (1920) Italian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, has entitled 
his Williamstown lecture: The Responsi- 
bilities for the World War: Personal 
Recollections. As everyone who knows 
Count Sforza knows, his tide of personal 
recollections is not difficult to take at the 
flood. 

Dr. Louis Pierard, fiery Belgian Social- 
ist & Laborite, was counted on to tousle 
his hair, characteristically, while describ- 
ing Current Political Problems in Belgium. 

Dr. Otto Hoetzsch, the reactionary Ger- 
man Nationalist, seemed 2 queer choice, 
because he was expected to expound Ger- 
many’s Foreign and Domestie Policies. It 
so happens that the German Nationalists, 
as a party, represent the antithesis of the 
present foreign policy of Germany, and 
are quite out of touch with the Republic’s 
most advanced and Socialist domestic 
policy. 

Dr. Graham Wallas, absent- and keen- 
minded British political scientist, seemed 
certain to provide excitement by twist- 
ing, turning, gnawing and finally cracking 
open the hard, dry nut of his subject: 
Means of Social Direction. 


Mme. Halidé Edib, 43,* svelte, witty, 
smartly gowned, dwarfed the Conference 
—inevitably. She whose father was a 
favorite courtier of the detested “Bloody 
Sultan” Abdul Hamid, she whom “Abdul 
the Damned” ordered home from college 
by a special decree, she who has been 
called “The Woman Behind Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha,” President of the Turkish 
Republic, cannot but dwarf mere and un- 
romantic males. 

With the flair of a born publicist Mme. 
Edib has chosen not to ignore but to van- 
quish the stories about herself and Kemal. 
She writes: “An American journalist rep- 
resenting The Chicago Tribune, a young 
and pleasant man named Williams, ar- 

*She was 25 when she divorced the great 
Turkish mathematician, Salih Zeki Bey, and 32 
when ‘she ’married her present husband, Dr. 
Adnan Bey, onetime Speaker of the Turkish 
National Assembly. st of Siete 
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rived in Angora and had an interview with 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha. I naturally in- 
terpreted for them. Before he left the 
room he took Mustafa Kemal Pasha’s 
photograph. Next day he took mine at the 
farm. When the film was developed the 
pictures were superimposed so that I ap- 
peared behind Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
against a background of a single cypress. 
Williams showed it to me and said laugh- 
ingly, ‘The woman behind Kemal.’ 
Strangely enough, although he promised 
not to publish the funny thing, it appeared 
in several American papers under the 
title, ‘The Woman Behind Kemal.’ ” 


The set lecture which Halidé Edib de- 
livered last week at Williamstown, drove 
straight and crisply at a point. She set 
out to explain and illuminate the mystery 
of how Turkish Nationalists were able to 
overthrow, almost in a proverbial twin- 
kling, not only the civil power of the Sul- 
tanate but the religious authority of the 
Caliphate. The Sultan and the Caliph 
were corporeally united, of course, in the 
person of whichever Potentate chanced to 
be squatting on the broad, round Turkish 
Throne. 

“Islam is not only a religion but a po- 
litical and social system,”’ said Mme. Edib, 
speaking with measured distinctness, as 
though to ignorant persons. 

In that respect, she continued, Islam 
differs markedly from Christianity, which 
is neither a political nor a social system. 
Therefore it was relatively easier to free 
the State from the Church, in Christian 
countries, than in Mohammedan. The 
Christians had only to pry apart two 
things which Christ Himself declared to 
be distinct: Render therefore unto Caesar 
the things which be Caesar’s, and unto 
God the things which be God’s. (St. Luke 
XX :25.) 

Mohammedans, on the other hand, were 
stumped for centuries, said Mme. Edib, 
by the apparently insuperable problem 
of even so much as discovering the crack 
between a Church and a State which Mo- 
hammed had conceived as one. For ex- 
ample, the civil law of Turkey was based, 
up to two years ago, not on the authority 
of any act of Parliament, not on the WILL 
of the people, but upon the infallible 
WORDS of God or Allah, spoken to Mo- 
hammed and by him recorded in the 
Koran. 

Such a state of affairs was bound to 
become intolerable, and, said Mme. Edib, 
it had become intolerable and was gen- 
erally recognized as such by Turks* long 
before the recent Nationalist Revolution. 

“The abolition of Islam as a State re- 
ligion was not forced upon the Turkish 
people by the terrorist Government of 
one man!” cried Halidé Edib. “Quite the 
contrary, the swift stride taken by Turkey 
to secularization was the logical result of 
a situation which had been maturing for 
at least a century.” 

The problem which remains, continued 
Halidé Edib, and made her hearers jump 
—the problem which remains, now that 


*“Other Mohammedans” have not yet dis- 
played the acumen of Turks in this respect, 
according to the lecturer. 


the State is free of Islam, is to free Islam 
from the State. 

In a word, the lecturer, who continues 
a Moslem, is incensed by Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha’s recent attempts te ‘“Westernize” 
if not stamp out the ancient practices and 
tenets of Islam. Upon this issue, and 
others, “The Woman Behind Kemal” has 
now broken with him utterly, is even an 
exile from Turkey. Cleverly and yet with 
deep emotion, she put the issue to her 
Christian audience, last week, in an epi- 
gram: “In Turkey, the things which are 
Caesar’s have been rendered unto Caesar, 
but the things which are God’s have not 
yet been rendered unto God!” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Old England 


England, the cradle of the Railway, is 
still served by world’s fastest non-stop 
trains. Last week, England’s first regu- 
larly operating sleeping-bus service, a 
rival of its railways, began operation. 
Twelve sleepers rumbled out of Newcastle 
in the premiére sleeping-bus, which made 
the 254-mile run to London before break- 
fast time. On the way the bus stopped 
at Darlington Station from which, in 1825, 
chuffed forth the first steam train. Each 
sleeper was served “early morning tea” in 
his sleeping-berth. 


The Best Butter 


A bread & butter note was penned, 
last week, by the slightly rheumatic hand 
of His Majesty George V, King-Emperor, 
Defender of the Faith. 

The note began “My dear Portland” 
and ended: 

“Believe me, very sincerely yours, 

“George R. I.” 

The note was dutifully due because 
Their Majesties had just been the house 
guests, at historic Welbeck Abbey, of Wil- 
liam John Arthur Charles James Caven- 
Cish-Bentinck, 6th Duke of Portland, 
Earl of Portland, and onetime Master of 
the Horse to His Majesty. 

A very old and broken-down horse at- 
tracted the attention of Winifred, Duchess 
of Portland, in London some months ago. 
Touched by the creature’s piteous air. Her 
Grace bought it on the spot. Last fort- 
night she displayed it to her royal house 
guests, who beheld a nag still old, but now 
sleek and roly-poly. 

Ordinarily the King’s note to His Grace 
of Portland would not have been made 
pudlic; but in this instance Royalty was 
not merely entertained in private but pub- 
licly welcomed by the good people of Not- 
tinghamshire. 

Therefore the Royal & Imperial bread 
was publicly spread extra thick, last week, 
with the best butter: “ ... very en- 
joyable stay . . . the Queen and I have 
appreciated the loyal and enthusiastic re- 
ception ... the true English welcome 
which we will never forget . . . accorded 
us by the people of Nottinghamshire. . . . 

“We especially enjoyed watching the 
bright faces and listening to the merry 
voices of the thousands of children . . 
enormous crowds . . . delightful experi- 
ence . . . fine weather.” 


Vermont Atrocities? 


Terrific was the indignation of virtually 
the entire English Press last week, when 
two British sailors hove into Liverpool and 
announced that they were recently “im- 
prisoned without trial of any sort for more 
than ten months” at St. Albans, Vermont, 
U. S. A. 

Said Sailor Michael Frane: “Through- 
out the whole period I did not leave the 
single room in which we were kept, to- 
gether with robbers, bootleggers and the 
scum of the country. I did not have a 
single hour’s exercise all the time, nor a 
single change of underclothing for over 
five months. Although I had pneumonia 
and Stanley West, my companion, was 
even worse off, we were given only bread 
and a piece of butter the size of a quarter, 
and a can of green tea holding about a 
cupful each day. For that the prison com- 
missioners get $1.50 a day per head.” 

Citizens of the U. S. could only admit, 
shamefacedly, that prisoners in many 
U. S. city jails are shamefully underfed by 
profiteering keepers. For example, such a 
state of affairs was exposed, last year, in 
the “Model City,” Cleveland. 


As to the reported “Vermont atrocities,” 
impartial citizens awaited developments, 
merely noting that before the British sea- 
men were “imprisoned without trial” they 
had violated U. S. immigration laws by . 
crossing over from Canada without pass 


ports. 
oe 


Parliament’s Week 


The Lords— 


@ Heard with emotion the valedictory 
oration of the Most Reverend Randall 
Thomas Davidson, who now automatically 
loses his seat in the House of Lords, as a 
result of his resignation as Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Primate of All England 
(Trm_E, June 25). 

Beloved and venerable Dr. Davidson 
hurled his last parliamentary attack against 
a bill legalizing the marriage of a widower 
to his aunt or niece by marriage.* Al- 
though the measure had seemed certain 
to pass, it was defeated by one vote out 
of respect to the Primate, who thus de- 
parted in triumph from the assembly of 
his Peers. 

Everyone recalls that Dr. Davidson suf- 
fered bitter defeat (Time, June 25) when 
the House of Commons refused to approve 
his “life work,” the Revised Prayer Book 
of the Church of England. 

@ Passed a bill authorizing the use on 
British racetracks of a betting machine 
similar to the familiar French pari-mutuel 
apparatus. The British machine, called a 
“totalizator,” has already been nationally 
nicknamed “The Tote.” 

@ Roundly cheered the King-Emperor’s 
personal physician, Lord Bertrand Dawson 





*Marriage with the near blood relations of 
one’s deceased husband or wife was first made 
illegal in England by the Marriage Act of 1835. 
The Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Marriage Act of 
1907 and the Deceased Brother’s Widow’s Mar- 
riage Act of 1921 legalized the types of marriage 
implied in the titles of those acts. 
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of Penn, at the conclusion of his annual 
philippic against anti-vivisectionists, who 
continue a potent force in England, though 
ridiculed elsewhere. 

This year Lord Dawson of Penn was 
able to point with alarm to a patient who 
had died of lockjaw in the Anti-Vivisection 
Hospital, London, “because,” stormed the 
King’s physician, “solely because they 
would not administer a proper serum ob- 
tained by the vivisection of dogs. . . .” 

“Tt has been conclusively proved that 
dogs do not feel pain to the same extent 
as human beings.” 


The Commons— 

@ Became for two days a whispering gal- 
lery of sensational rumors that the Bald- 
win Cabinet was hopelessly split on the 
protectionist issue, and that major Cabinet 
resignations were imminent. 

The scare broke when Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Winston Churchill made a 
minor anti-protectionist announcement to 
the House, only to be challenged next day 
by Home Secretary Sir William (‘‘Jix”’) 
Joynson-Hicks, who proceeded to deliver 
a passionately protectionist public address. 

Since Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin 
lost the election of 1923 by championing 
protection, he is now anxious to avoid the 
issue at all costs. Therefore, he pussy- 
footed as follows in referring to the ‘“Jix’’- 
Churchill spat : 

“T must frankly confess that, after such 
examination of thesé speeches as I have 
been able to make, I am struck not so 
much by the universality of human testi- 
mony as by the, many-sidedness of truth.” 

The House roared with mirth at this 
witty weasel, and afterwards Mr. Baldwin 
and Sir William were seen conversing in an 
undertone with their heads confidentially 
together. 

@ Were startled by the unwonted appa- 
rition of several sweating and Honorable 
members clad in vanilla-ice-cream-colored 
suits. 

@ Most M. P.’s continued to suffer in 
black, dark blue or dark brown. 

@ Famed Foreign Secretary Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, winner of the Nobel Peace 
Prize (Time, Dec. 20, 1926) wore on to 
the floor of the House a light grey “top- 
per,” which, he said, “seems cooler.”* 

@ Learned with ejaculations of surprise 
that rich, stern-hearted Viscount Inchcape 
of Strathnaver has at length decided to 
aid in a peculiar manner the penniless 
widow and son of one Captain Walter 
Hinchliife, who was lost while attempting 
to fly the Atlantic with Lord Inchcape’s 
daughter, the Hon. Elsie Mackay. Unwill- 
ing to aid Widow Hinchliffe directly, Vis- 
count Inchcape placed £10,000 ($48,700) 
at the disposal and “absolute discretion” 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer Winston 
Churchill, last week, with the request he 
administer it in such manner as to allevi- 
ate “any complaint by other sufferers from 
the disaster.” Widow & Child Hinchliffe 
are the only “other sufferers” and they 


*A member may wear his hat when seated, 
must wear it and remain seated when raising a 
point of order during a division (vote), and must 
not wear it when addressing the House or passing 
the Speaker’s chair. 
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have complained loudly, asking alms of 
Lord Inchcape. 

When this complex affair was expounded 
to the House, last week, by Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Winston Churchill, his 
round, merry, moist visage seemed that of 
a Summer Santa Claus. 


The Lords & Commons— 


@ Jointly harkened to a Speech from the 
Throne, proroguing Parliament to Nov. 6. 
The Speech was sonorously read by Baron 
Hogg of Hailsham, rotund Lord High 
Chancellor, because His Majesty, a keen 
yachtsman, was en route to Cowes for the 
famed annual Regatta. 

@ As usual Royal Assent to the Money 
Bills passed by Parliament was intoned in 
archaic Norman French: “Le roi remerci 
ses bons sujets, accepte leur bénévolence et 
ainsi le veult!” [The King thanks his 
good subjects, accepts their benevolence 
(grants of money), arid so wills it!’’]* 


@ The Speech from the Throne, which is 


actually neither more nor less than a decla- 
ration from the Cabinet, contained one 
trans-Atlantic allusion: “My Government 
has been happy to accept the proposed 
treaty for the renunciation of war pro- 
posed to them by the Government of the 

*Thus the aboriginal Islanders of Great 
Britain (an almost if not quite extinct species) 
were reminded, last week, of the battle of 
Hastings (1066), wherein their ancestors were 
trounced by outlandish Normans from across the 
Channel. The outlandishly descended British- 
men of today are half-breed scions of these 
Normans, who, having conquered England, 
turned back to conquer at Crecy (1346) and at 
Agincourt (1415) what is now France but was 
then a loosely allied conglomeration of feudal 
lands. 

Still more outlandish is the thoroughly Ger- 
man so-called British Royal House. Indeed 
almost the sole consolation of mongrel Britons, 
amid their wholly outlandish state of affairs, is 
to waggle a finger at the even more poly-national 
citizens of the U. S. who dwell in proud, luxu- 
rious conquest upon the lands of ousted aborig- 
inal Indians, 


United States: The proposed treaty -has 
similarly been accepted by my Govern- 
ments in the Dominions and my Govern- 
ment in India. It is my confident expecta- 
tion that when completed it will constitute 
a new and important guarantee of the 
world’s peace.” 

@ The chief achievement to the credit’ of 
the session of Parliament just closed. is 
the passing of the famed “Votes for Flap- 
pers” bill, seldom heard of by its correct 
title “The Equal Franchise Act.” Thus the 
vote is given to females between 21 and 
30,* elder females having been enfran- 
chised by the Act of 1918. 


FRANCE 
Jean III to George V 


The French Royalist news organ, 
L’ Action Francaise, gravely carried in its 
“Court Circular,” last week, the news that 
“King Jean III of France”+ was sending 
his only son, the “Dauphin Henri of 
France” on a State Visit to British King- 
Emperor George V. Ignorant French re- 
publicans sniggered, supposing that a chill 
British reception, if any, awaited Dauphin 
Henri. 

On the contrary, the State Visit was 
taken with utmost seriousness at Bucking- 
ham Palace. A banquet of thoroughgoing 
sumptuousness was got ready. His Ma- 
jesty George V welcomed and even em- 
braced the Dauphin of France, latest of 
the Bourbons. Her Majesty Queen-Em- 
press Mary was ashimmer with diadems 
usually reserved for great occasions. 

With the Dauphin arrived his sister, 
Princess Anne of France, who became the 
Duchessa delle Puglie of Italy, last year, 
when she married a cousin of Vittorio 
Emanuele, King of the Italians. To com- 
plete the roster of soi-disant royal guests 
came, last week, Her Majesty the Dow- 
ager ex-Queen Amelie of Portugal and her 
son ex-King Manoel, whose Realm is now 
a most turbulent and Dictator-ridden soi- 
disant Republic (Time, Feb. 21, 1927). 

For a peculiar reason the Buckingham 
banquet was especially merry. Reason: 
the British Royal House of Saxe-Coburg 
und Gotha, which changed its name to the 
House of Windsor during the War, became 
slightly estranged from the French House 
of Bourbon, when a most scurrilous car- 
toon of British Queen Victoria was openly 
guffawed at by “King Louis Philippe III of 
France,” the cousin and predecessor of the 
present “King Jean III.” Since the Royal 
Guffawer is now dead and the cartoon for- 
gotten, it was easy, last week, for their 
Britannic Majesties to bestow gracious 
hospitality upon Dauphin Henri, a hand- 
some youth of 20, who is now an under- 
graduate at the famed Belgian University 
of Louvain. 

Royalists recalled that a Pretender to 
the Throne of France and all his sons»are 
automatically and forever banished from 
the soil of the Republic. None the less the 


*Thus giving to women a majority of votes in 
a majority of the constituencies of Great Britain. 
Extreme is the preponderance of females in South 
Kensington, where there are 47,000 women 
voters, and but 19,000 men. 

+Fashionably known by his lesser title, : the 
“Duc de Guise.” 
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French Republican Government is not an 
enemy country. King Jean III during the 
War carried messages and was later al- 
lowed to do Red Cross work among “his 
people.” With all to gain and nothing to 
lose, except his life, he was often in the 
front line trenches but escaped unscathed. 


oe 
Too Hot 


The following left Paris, last week, to 
vacation: 

President Gaston Doumergue to the 
“French Summer White House,” which is, 
as every tourist knows, the once royal 
Chateau de Rambouillet. 

Prime Minister Raymond Poincare 
to his birthplace, Bar-le-duc on the Alsace- 
Lorraine border. 

Foreign Minister Aristide Briand to 
his farm at Cocherel, in the Eure, where 
he loves to fish. He has been Prime Min- 
ister more often than any other living 
Frenchman—nine times. 

Edouard Herriot, disgruntled incum- 
bent of the Ministry of Education, fallen 
leader of the Coalition of Left Parties, and 
previously twice Prime Minister, to 
Cologne, Germany, where he grew still 
more peevish from tramping past exhibits 
at the International Press Fair. 


Left behind at Paris, with many a 
tourist for company, was stern, meticulous, 
tireless Minister of Justice Louis Barthou, 
who “never takes a vacation.” 

The tourists were titillated, last week, 
by blatant announcement heralding the 
premiére of a super-nude review starring 
Mme. Boris Soloviev, better known as 
“Rasputin’s Daughter” (Time, July 16). 
Mme. Soloviev is the daughter of the 
“Black Monk” Gregory Novihh—called 
“Rasputin” (which means the “De- 
bauchee’”’), and famed as the evil nemesis 
of the last Tsar and Tsaritsa of All the 
Russias. Pending in Paris is a damage suit 
for 25,000,000 francs brought by Mme. 
Soloviev against Prince Felix Youssoupov, 
the self-confessed killer of Monk Rasputin. 


BELGIUM 
Royal Notes 


@ The heroic city of Mons is known to 
smart Belgians as the seat of a somewhat 
narrow-minded and Mrs. Grundyish local 
aristocracy. Therefore when Swedish-born 
Crown Princess Astrid of Belgium visited 
Mons some weeks ago, she was believed to 
have committed a thoroughgoing faux pas 
by producing her small gold cigaret case, 
at the close of a Civic High Tea, and snap- 
ping her cosmopolitan lighter. 

However, Belgian court circles were re- 
lieved, last week, by tidings from Mons, to 
the effect that pretty Princess Astrid’s ex- 
ample is now being followed by Mons 
maidens and young Mons matrons of high- 
est social standing. 

@ His majesty King Albert of the Belgians 
appeared as a petitioner by proxy, last 
week, before the august British Courts of 
Chancery. Humbly the Royal Petition was 
handed up by Solicitor Arthur Trowbridge 
Keeling. His Majesty besought that the 
Courts would now distribute the £173,824 
($844,785) English estate of his late aunt, 


the Empress Charlotte of Mexico, to her 
heirs, of whom His Majesty is one. 

Since Charlotte of Belgium and Mexico 

died insane (Time, Jan. 31, 1927) in- 
testate, her Pounds Sterling can be touched 
by King Albert only through the humbling 
technicality of petition to the courts of a 
foreign Power. 
@ Princess Marie José, sole daughter of 
Their Majesties, performed upon the ’cello, 
last week, before a most select and royal 
audience. Next day loyal Brabant news 
organs “learned” that H. R. H.’s perform- 
ance was “in the highest degree credit- 
able.” But scurrilous sheets of the separa- 
tist Flemish persuasion “wondered” if 
H. R. H. does not run through sonatas 
“rather too often, to the accompaniment 
of M. Eugéne Ysaye, the fiddler.” 

Since a lady-in-waiting is always pres- 
ent at the meetings of the Princess and 
70-year-old Fiddler Ysaye, Brabanters 
considered the phrase “too often” out- 
rageous and uncalled for. 

.O, 
Praenobilis Filius 

The interminable and shocking squabble 
as to what would be a suitable inscription 
for the new Library of Louvain (TIME, 
July 9 et seqg.), evoked, last week, a sport- 
ing proposal. 

The Rector of Louvain University, 
Monsignor Ladeuze, proposed to Mr. 
Whitney Warren, the U. S. architect, whose 
inscription has been rejected, that a bust 
of Architect Warren shall be placed in the 
new Library and shall be sportingly in- 
scribed: “Praenobilis Americae filius War- 
ren ingenio cordeque perfecit. (Warren, 
the most noble son of America, completed 
[this library] by his genius and heart.)” 

Architect Warren replied by continuing 
his suit for 2,000,000 francs damages 
against Rector Ladeuze. 








LO 





Dynamite & Diamonds 

Swarthy Italian deep-sea divers were 
lowered into French waters near Belle Isle 
last week, and soon came up with $2,000,- 
ooo worth of Belgian diamonds. 

The stones were lost in 1917 when a 
German submarine torpedoed the Belgian 
steamer Elizabethville, which was carrying 
the entire diamond output of the Belgian 
Congo for that year. 

Last week the salvage firm of diving 
Italians kept 60% of their diamond haul, 
returned 40% to the original Belgian own- 
ers. That was right, that was legal, and in 
strict accord with the Italo-Belgian con- 
tract. 

To get the diamonds, diving safe crack- 
ers were obliged to dynamite the strong 
room of the Elizabethville. 


LIECHTENSTEIN 


Executive Hoop 


Appointed to serve as Administrator 
(Chief Executive) of Liechtenstein, last 
week, was Herr Joseph Hoop. Herr Hoop 
is also an official of the Swiss Customs 
Service. 

The currency of Liechtenstein is Swiss, 
and its posts and telegraphs are Swiss ad- 
ministered. 


But Liechtenstein, the European prin- 
cipality of smallest population (11,500), 
is still independent, still has its own High 
Court, and is still reigned by Johann Marie 
Francois Placide, Prince de Liechtenstein, 
Duc de Troppau et de Jagerndorf. 

With due and appropriate pomp Herr 
Administrator Hoop was installed in his 
executive mansion at the Capital of 
Liechtenstein, Vaduz (pop. 1,400). 


ITALY 


Grande Romanzo 


The first and only novel by Signor Ben- 
ito Mussolini appears this week, trans- 
lated into English for the first time. 

The Dictator is now a ripe 45 and world- 
great. But he was only a raw 26 and a 
nobody, when, with galloping quill, he 
dashed his novel upon foolscap, in weekly 
installments, for a Socialist newspaper. 

Naturally the serial had to have a catch- 
eye title—one that would help sell the 
paper—and Young Benito called it, with 
sonorous sacrilege: Claudia Particella, 
L’Amante del Cardinale: Grande Romanzo 
dei Tempi del Cardinale Emanuel Mad- 
ruizzo.* 

The newspaper which Claudia and her 
amorous Cardinal. helped to sell in 1909 
was Jl Popolo, edited by the fiery Social- 
ist-patriot Cesare Battisti in the city of 
Trent, then Austrian, but ceded to Italy 
after the War. Editor Battisti, always 
short handed, was assisted by the General 
Secretary of the local Socialist trade 
unions, one Benito Mussolini, an Italian 
youth who had worked for a time as a hod 
carrier in Switzerland and then picked up 
enough French to earn his living by teach- 
ing it. Helper Mussolini wrote perhaps a 
quarter of each daily issue of // Popolo. 
He cleaned up editorial and publicational 
odd jobs innumerable. Then he snatched 
time to write the paper’s weekly feuilleton 
or “feature,” which was most often a 
Socialist tract or homily, occasionally a 
short story, and only once under Mussolini 
achieved the serialized splendor of a 
Grande Romanzo. 

Amusing is the tale of how Scribe Mus- 
solini, unused to doing such long pieces, 
wearied of his novel and threatened to kill 
off Claudia with intent to bring the Ro- 
manzo to a close. ‘For Heaven’s sake, 
don’t!” Editor Battisti would cry. “The 
subscriptions are being renewed splen- 
didly.” 

The Story is told by Novelist Musso- 
lini with kinetic gusto, occasional pathos, 
and incessant priest-baiting, cardinal-bait- 
ing and even Pope-baiting. Choosing the 
17th Century as his period, he pithily sets 
scene, sketches characters: 

Emanuel Madruzzo, “Cardinal and 
Archbishop of Trent and Secular Prince 
of the Trentino” had “a suite of 500 
gentlemen splendidly attired in rich and 
bizarre liveries” and “squandered his 
wealth, since in him the race [of Ma- 
druzzo] would be extinguished and the 
principality left without an heir.” 

“He loved Claudia. . . . Between the 


*CLAUDIA. PARTICELLA, THE CARDINAL’S 
Mistress: GRAND ROMANCE OF THE Days OF 
CARDINAL EMANUEL Mapruzzo—Benito Mus- 
solini—A, & C. Boni ($2.00). 
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duties of the principate and the dignity 
of the purple on the one hand, and on the 
other, his love for Claudia . . . he was 
lashed into one of those tragic passions 
which wreck men’s lives. ... He was 
growing old waiting for the papal dispen- 
sation which would permit his marriage 
with Claudia.” 

Claudia Particella, whose father was the 
Cardinal’s counsellor, had retired to Castle 
Toblino, guarded and defended by a group 
of ruffians in whom the Cardinal placed the 
utmost confidence. . .. “Beneath _ her 
silken robe was visible the provocative 
outline of her body. . . . Her half-closed 
eyes understood the sorcery of poisonous 
passion.” 

Filiberta Madruzzo, the Cardinal’s niece, 
is “a beautiful and innocent girl” and 
“heiress to all the family wealth,” yet he 
heartlessly imprisons her, “yielding per- 
haps to the threats or prayers of Claudia.” 

When Filiberta sickens and dies under 
imprisonment, the fact of her Death 
although carefully hushed, provides a 
charge against the Cardinal which is used 
by rival clerics in stirring up the mob 
against him and especially against Claudia, 
who is denounced as a sorceress. 

Don Benizio, a priest and the Cardinal’s 
private secretary, “would have sold his soul 
to Satan... to possess Claudia... 
now that his virility was nearing its end.” 

“He was like the bow drawn and aimed, 
tense to the point . . . [his] lust, born of 
forced chastity, was flagellated by wanton 
thoughts and images of bestial unions.” 

In this critical condition Don Benizio 
seeks out Claudia, and finds her, writes 
Socialist Mussolini indignantly: “seated 
upon one of those antique heavy arm- 
chairs, with high backs and exaggeratedly 
large arms, which formed part of the in- 
herited furniture of noble families.”* 

Though Don Benizio threatens Claudia 
with the vengeance of the mob if she does 
not yield to him, she replies: “The per- 
sistence of your affections is certainly re- 
markable, but I am obliged to tell you 
that I shall never debase myself to realize 
a single one of your dreams. At Trent 
they are saying that I am a sorceress, a 
courtesan. But I have never practiced 
sorcery, and I have remained faithful to 
one man. Many married women cannot 
say as much. 

“T have loved, I have lived, I am still 
young. I shall know how to die.” 

Thenceforward Claudia the courtesan 
becomes gradually idealized into a woman 
far more sinned against than sinning. In- 
deed she twice pardons a man who twice 
tries to assassinate her. 

Meanwhile, however, the ignorant mob 
are deceived into thinking Claudia more 
and more a sorceress, until finally they 
stage an unsuccessful revolt. Some of 
Socialist Mussolini’s most graphic and 
telling passages describe the fray—which 
would seem to greatly resemble the riots 
in which he took part as a youth. 

Sister Bernardina of the Cross is finally 
sent by the Pope to inform Cardinal Ma- 
druzzo that the Holy Father will not grant 


*Today just such chairs are to be found in 
the sumptuous residence of Dictator Mussolini, 
no longer Socialist but Fascist. 





him dispensation to resume secular estate 
and marry Claudia. Sister Bernardina’s 
“eyes shone with a mystic fire which re- 
vealed a spirit animated: by divine eroti- 
cism.” 

The Cardinal, in a rage, commits the 
awful sacrilege of tearing up the Pope’s 
letter, thus defying what Signor Mussolini 
calls “‘the vengeance of the Vatican, which 
never pardons.” 

Thenceforward, as Novelist Mussolini 
reaches the end of his ability to spin out 
the plot, his whole tale becomes merely an 
anti-Papist tirade. 

Priests come to banquet drunkenly with 
the Cardinal and, “There were stories 

. of the matrons of Trent, who, al- 
though enjoying much carnal domesticity 
with the ministers of God, had taken all 
the precautions. which those ministers 
recommended to preserve appearances. 
They,were not chaste, these matrons of 
Tren® but they were careful.” 

Frothing with secular indignation, 
Socialist Mussolini declares: ‘“‘Papal Rome 
had become a putrid sink of all the vices. 
The Popes synthesized the universal tur- 
pitude. Alexander VI of the Borgia fam- 
ily, sinisterly celebrated as a skilled poi- 
soner, was guilty of incest. . . . Paul III 
poisoned his mother. Julius III practiced 
Greek love.” 

At a-revel the priests poison Claudia, 
“and after her death the Cardinal dragged 
out the remainder of his existence like a 
heavy chain. He died on Dec. 15, 1658.” 

Il Duce v. Il Papa. The cold and for- 
mal relations existing today between the 
Government of Italy and the Vatican are 
due, in no small measure, to that shadow 
of mutual suspicion still cast by the orig- 
inal anti-Roman Catholic proclivities of 
Signor Mussolini, which loom so large in 
the pages of Claudia. 

Many a Papist sincerely believes that 
the Dictator has not changed his spots, 
and considers him to be a purely secular 
Despot who tolerates and uses the Church 
for his own ends. Recently when Signor 
Mussolini felt himself strong enough to 
suppress all Italian Papist youth organiza- 
tions, such as the Roman Catholic Boy 
Scouts, he did so (Trme, April 9). On the 


other hand JI Duce extends to JI Papa’ 


every formal consideration, professes a 
strong desire to negotiate a Concordat with 
the Holy See, and retains in his Cabinet 
as Minister of Colonies famed Luigi Fed- 
erzoni, “the Vatican’s soft speaker” 


(Time, July 12, 1926). Furthermore, JI © 


Papa has evinced a consistent readiness to 
overlook the youthful blasphemies of // 
Duce and always sends a telegram of con- 
gratulation whenever an attempt to assas- 
sinate the Dictator fails (True, Nov. 16, 
1925; April 19 and Sept. 20, 1926). Al- 
ways, however, the essential conflict re- 
mains... . 

Red or Black. Since the Papist-Fascist 
issue is thus obvious and clear, it becomes 
more intriguing to try and extract from 
Claudia an answer to the still hotly de- 


bated question of whether Benito Mus-~ 


solini is a turncoat politician who changed 
his Socialist red bandanna for a black 
Fascist shirt from motives of the basest 
opportunism. Pertinent and even damn- 
ing in this connection is the fact that most 


Italian Socialist leaders who were friends 
of J) Duce’s youth now languish in exile 
or in Fascist jails. But even this fact will 
not deter a reader of Claudia from wonder- 
ing if Socialist Mussolini may not have 
been a Fascist at heart all along. 

Certainly this view is strengthened by 
the peculiar attitude of Socialist-Novelist 
Mussolini toward the mob which he raises 
against Claudia the courtesan. The mob, 
he declares, “represented the poorest 
classes, excitable, impulsive, sentimental. 
They are the classes which patiently en- 
dure economic slavery without protest 
and then burst into revolt over some 
moral issue.” 

Claudia is made to exclaim: “The people 
is blind. It loves and hates without dis- 
cernment. It sacrifices its victims only to 
mourn and adore them when the hour of 
bestial fanaticism has ceased.” 

When the mob’s sentimental and super- 
stitious demands for the exile of Claudia 
are brought to Cardinal Madruzzo, he ex- 
claims in amazement and scorn: “I sup- 
posed that the people desired a material 
diminution of taxes, a free distribution of 
food. . . . Go and tell them that Eman- 
uel Madruzzo does not obey the orders of 
the mob.” 

In a word, the attitude of Benito Mus- 
solini at 26 toward “the pecple” was as 
scornful, as sneeringly paternalistic and 
as essentially Fascist as is his attitude to- 
day. The conclusion is attractive and diffi- 
cult to resist that the Man of Destiny 
“used” and even “espoused” Socialism, 
just as he has Roman Catholicism, solely 
as a means to his unswerving and consis- 
tent ends: Power & Paternalism. 

—+— - 


Nobile Bussed 


Frenzied cheering and moist tempestu- 
ous kisses greeted Polar Pilgrim-General 
Umberto Nobile & Party, last week, upon 
their return to Rome. Correspondent 
Edward Storer of the Chicago Daily News 
counted kisses, counted up too men and 
women who kissed General Nobile alone, 
stopped counting, dashed to file the hot 
news in a special radio despatch. 

Even Titina, the famed little yapping 
fox terrier bitch belonging to General 
Nobile, also received a Roman Fascist 
cheer: “Ala-Ala-Alala!!” She (8 Ibs.) was 
declared by Radio Operator Giuseppe 
Biagi of the Expedition to have fearlessly 
yapped at and stampeded a polar bear 
(400 lbs., approx.). “Polar bear meat is 
very good,” added Signor Biagi. 

A formal statement made by General 
Nobile, at Rome, ran: “If I should again 
return to the Arctic, I would use a dirigi- 
ble identical with the Jtalia. .. .* The 
flights made by the /talia constitute a rec- 
ord for flights over the Arctic regions. In 
three flights we covered over 5,500 miles 
in 134 hours actual flying time. This is 
about twice the number of hours flown by 
the Norge+ and about three times the dis- 
tance covered by Captain George H. Wil- 
kins in his flights.” (Tre, April 12, 1926, 
et seq.). 

“My conscience is at rest. . . . Every- 

*The present expedition’s airship, : now lost.” 

+The Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile. dirigible 
(Time, Apr. 12, 1926, et seq.). ; 
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thing was done to insure the success of the 
expedition.” 

Major Mariano contributed to the No- 
bile Saga, last week, another and still more 
bizarre account of how he and Captain 
Zappi left the Swedish scientist Dr. Finn 
Malmgren to die upon the Arctic ice 
(Time, Aug. 6). Said Mariano: “When 
the unavoidable separation from Malmgren 
came and we dug him a trench we told 
him we would halt 100 yards away and 
wait there twenty-four hours in case he 
changed his mind and considered himself 
able to continue. We did this, and when 
we saw him, on one occasion, lift his head 
we shouted, ‘Come on, Malmgren.’ He 
shook his head, saying, ‘Go on.’ We con- 
tinued then without him.” 

Signor Benito Mussolini did not pub- 
licly allude to the Expedition last week. 


RUSSIA 


Soviet Notes 

Parents. attending a local Soviet meet- 
ing at Leningrad, last week, voted in the 
proportion of 7 to 3 that it is right to de- 
stroy imbecile infants. 

Soon one of the parents, Vladimir Or- 

lovsky, an aviator, went home and de- 
stroyed his three-year-old idiot son. With 
lightning swiftness a Soviet court found 
him “technically guilty of murder,” sen- 
tenced Aviator Orlovsky to six months in 
jail, then suspended the sentence, allowing 
him to remain free. 
@ Floods in the region of the famed Lena 
Gold Fields engulfed 70 villages, last week, 
raced nearer and nearer to the gold fields. 
@ The Government of the Russian Soviet 
Republic (“Russia Proper”) appointed, 
last week, an extraordinary. “Grain Dic- 
tator” and requested the other state gov- 
ernments of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics (“Asiatic & European Russia”) 
to appoint similar officials. 

The Moscow “Grain Dictator” is Com- 
rade G. K. Ordijonikidze, who is also one 
of the three Vice Prime Ministers of the 
Soviet State.* His duties: to organize the 
national grain sowing and harvest cam- 
paigns, to fix the legal price of grain, to 
stamp out speculative hoarding or other 
anti-social procedure. His powers: abso- 
lute, and supported by the right to declare 
in emergency regional Martial Law. 

The reason for so drastic an appoint- 

ment is, of course, that the Russian peas- 
antry still seem disposed to raise only 
enough grain for their own needs, thus 
leaving the urban population facing a per- 
petual grain shortage. 
@ Soviet Foreign Minister Georg Tchit- 
cherin cabled a stern protest to Bucharest, 
last week, protesting a high-handed sale 
by the Rumanian Government of some 200 
small Soviet steamers and fishing boats, 
which have been seized in Rumanian 
waters. 

Since the Prime Minister of Rumania, 
bearded, bulking, bowed Vintila Bratiano, 
mortally hates but does not fear the 
Soviet Power, he ignored Tchitcherin’s 
protest. 

@ The notorious international seditionist 


*In Sovietese, Vice President of the Union 
Council of People’s Commissars. 





LitTLeE Tsar Boris 
His people are too poor. 


(See col. 3) 


and Communist spy, Bela Kun, onetime 
Soviet Dictator of Hungary (for 143 days 
in 1919) was deported from Austria, last 
week, in an airplane which soared across 
Germany and made connections with a 
steamer for Russia. 

Arrived at Moscow, Comrade Kun was 
wildly cheered by his employers, the Third 
Internationale, the Sixth Congress of 
which is now in session. (Time, Aug. 6.) 
@ The ashes of the most famed U. S. 
Communist were solemnly interred, last 
week, in the Red Square, at Moscow, not 








LittLe Tsar’s SISTER 


Her friends have moved away. 
(See col. 3) 


far from the immense, squat tomb of 
Nikolai Lenin. 

The late U. S. citizen thus honored was 
famed William D. (“Big Bill”) Haywood, 
once a renowned I. W. W., later the most 
prominent American actively associated 
with the Soviet State. 


BULGARIA 


Burnt Tsar 


A brave monarch does not hesitate when 
a great forest and grain fire is ravaging his 
realm. Last week Little Tsar Boris sallied 
forth to Southern Bulgaria, over which 
hung a wispish smoke pall. For three days 
green forests had been turning into fields 
of black stumps, white villas into red 
embers, and fields of ripe grain into roar- 
ing bonfires. Naturally His Majesty the 
Tsar, a bachelor, was accompanied into 
the fire zone by his good and faithful sis- 
ter, Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Eudoxia. She, too, is brave. 

Peasants and military reservists fought 
the flames mightily, inspired by the actual 
participation of Royalty in the sousing and 
beating out of Fire, and in the lighting of 
controlled counter fires to check the 
progress of the conflagration. That His 
Majesty’s participation was not “bunk” 
shortly appeared, when a sudden gust of 
wind drove a shower of sparks in his di- 
rection, burning him painfully about the 
face, singeing royal hair. Thus the Tsar 
who has never been crowned, because he 
declares that his people are too poor to 
bear the expense of Coronation, stood 
forth, once more, primarily as a Man. 

When the great fire was finally extin- 
guished there were, of course, no stories 
printed about Princess Eudoxia. Her 
flair for doing good and avoiding praise 
amounts to genius. She will never be a 
popular figure, except among grateful Bul- 
garians, who know of her by word of 
mouth. Her meticulously written Memoirs 
are the confessions of a very earnest soul 
which has nothing to confess: “Upon ris- 
ing in the morning it is my custom to go 
at once to my brother and help him with 
his fairly bulky correspondence. . . . We 
partake of . . . breakfast and frequently 
dine together at about 2 p.m. After din- 
ner I play some athletic game. . . . I de- 
plore the fact that so many of my girlhood 
friends have moved to other countries upon 
their marriage, leaving me few intimates.” 


PANAMA 


“Pure and Fair” 

Don Florencio Harmodio Arosemena, a 
mechanical engineer, was elected President 
of Panama last week, thus perpetuating 
the regime of the Liberal party. 

Latest returns showed that exactly one 
vote was cast for the rival candidate, Dr. 
Jorge E. Boyd, put forward by Don Beli- 
sario Porras, onetime (1912-16; 1920-24) 
president and leader of the opposition. 
Only one opposition vote was cast, be- 
cause adherents of that party strictly 
obeyed Don Belisario Porras when he 
exhorted them to boycott the polls last 
fortnight after liberal police had seized 
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Profit should decide the purchase 
of any truck. ~ ~ Profit for the 
operator —on the long fast runs 
or the short heavy hauls~—as long 
as he uses a truck in business. 
« ~ White Trucks earn the most 
profit because a White delivers 
the most money-earning miles. 
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White Fast Express Model dr © THE WHITE 


WHITE TRUCKS 


and WHITE BUSSES 


All prices listed below are for chassis only—f. 0. b. Cleveland 
Licer DELIVERY FAST EXPRESS HEAVY DUTY BUSSES 
‘ hz i , $4400 sde 





1-- - - $1545 2 -Ton Chassis. o o's o's bQSUZS Ton Chassis $4406 Model 53 _—4-cyl., 16-p $4250 
MTom — is (Speci al). .» 2725 2%-Ton Chnecis. ae sled Oe oy ae 34% -Ton Chas: ... 4650 Model 50-B—4-cyl., 25- 7 53 
14%-Ton Chassis............ 2125 Heavy-Duty Chassi i dice BESO Model 54 —~6-cyl., 294pa 7500 
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Kardex visible equip- 
ment gives you complete 
control of your business 
by providing available 
facts about stocks, sales, 
credits, production and 
costs necessary to profit- 
able operation. 










Powers handles statisti- 





The Remington Ac- 
counting Machine is 
flexible. It adjusts it- 
self to the needs of 
the business served. 


Library Bureau files 
and filing systems pro 
duce wanted papers 
quickly and with cere 
tainty. 


cal work, payroll rec- 
ords, sales analysis and 


numerical tabulations 
with accuracyand speed. 


The Remington “Noise- 
l so, ~ . + 
ess”—a factor in effi- 
ciency because it is in 
every way a superior 
machine and above all 
—quiet. 


The Safe-Cabinet is pproe 
tected filing. Valuable 
papers are freed froithe 
menace of firewhenS « fe- 
Cabinets are used. 


Remington 


REMINGTON *KARDEX * SAFE-CABINET: DALTON * POWERS 
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Controlled sales cost 
and volume 
mean profit 


OLUME and cost must be correctly 


balanced to pay dividends. Control ° 


your sales volume and distribution 
costs and you make profit a certainty 
rather than an accident . . . The most 
efficient control of these things is prop- 
erly compiled information in its best 
form for use. In bringing together the 
leaders of the office equipment indus- 
try Remington Rand places at the dis- 
posal of business men, equipment, 
methods, machines and devices which 
have been successfully saving the prof- 
its of every type of business including 
your own ... Remington Rand con- 
siders your individual needs—advises 
the right solution to your problem— 
manufactures the exact equipment for 


Rand 


youand installs that equipment whereit 
will serve you with most profit at mini- 
mum operating expense. No matter 
what your need, no matter what your 
situation, no matter what your business 
—Remington Rand will draw from its 
varied line to help you increase profits 
. « « Twenty-seven factories, 6 research 
laboratories, 110 trained engineers and 
4,000 specialists are ready to turn their 
powers to the aid of your business. 
Branch offices dot the country from 
coast to coast to add to your conveni- 
ence and each office is fully equipped 
to serve you. A card or phone call will 
bring a representative to your side. 
Remington Rand Business Service Inc., 
Remington Rand Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUSINESS 
SERVICE INC 


KALAMAZOO - BAKER-VAWTER >: LINE-A-TIME * LIBRARY BUREAU 
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fifteen opposition leaders; one a retired 
capitalist, and popped them into jail as 
“revolutionaries.” 

The coalition of opposition parties 
claims to represent 80% of the electorate. 
Six days prior to the polling date, they 
cabled to U. S. Secretary of State Frank 
Billings Kellogg, the last of several fruit- 
less appeals for U. S. intervention, declar- 
ing that in the event of refusal “your 
excellency’s desire for a pure and fair 
election in Panama is impossible to real- 
ZO. . « o 
“The Government already by frauds and 
threats of violence controls an enormous 
majority of the voting certificates which 
are the basis of the election. We have the 
voters, but they have the certificates. 
Government supporters may cast several 
votes for each voter.” 


CHINA 


Dragons & Splendor 


The bygone splendor of Imperial China 
seemed to reawaken, for a day last week, 
at the ancient Imperial Capital of Nanking. 
Dragons helped to create the illusion— 
paper dragons. They flew from every pole 
and flagstaff, noses nuzzling the wind, 
mouths open and gulping the breezes 
which distended their long writhing, 
wriggling bodies. Above all flew the White 
Star of the new and democratic Nationalist 
Government ;* but the dragons were yel- 
low as of gold, Ming yellow, Manchu yel- 
low, Imperial yellow. 

The myriad dragons and much red- 
white-&-blue bunting were evoked by a 
great and triumphal occasion. The Na- 
tionalist Generalissimo and his Generals 
had come to celebrate with the Nationalist 
Prime Minister and his statesmen the now 
completed conquest by Nationalism of all 
China. Amid what Chinese newspapermen 
called “scenes of martial splendor” there 
assembled, last week, the Fifth Congress 
of the Kuomintang, the Nationalist po- 
litical organization. 


Manchuria Adheres. The triumph of 
Nationalism was accentuated, last week, 
when the Dictator of Manchuria, Marshal 
Chiang Hsueh-liang, cabled to Nanking 
that he will raise the White Star above his 
19,000,000 Manchurians, the last China- 
men to hold out against the Nationalists. 

Chiang & Tan. The Generalissimo of 
Nationalism is Chiang Kai-shek, small- 
boned, lithe, decisive; and the Prime Min- 
ister is wily Tan Yin-kai. Nominally they 
are the executive masters of more than 
twice as many humans as are encompassed 
by the sway of President Calvin Coolidge. 

Prime Minister Tan, in his opening 
address to the Nationalist Congress, pos- 
tulated and proclaimed by a sweeping 
gesture of both arms, “the unity of all 
China, from Siberia to Burma!” 

Feng & Yen. At present the two Chi- 
nese Men of Power are Marshal Feng Yu- 
hsiang and Marshal Yen Hsi-shan. 

Feng has been reviled for “treachery.” 
*The flag of Nationalism is red, with a blue 
field in the upper staff corner, upon which is 
sewn one white, 12-pointed star. 


But last week Marshal Feng, devout 
Christian, gave at Nanking a most pious 
assurance that he and his huge private 
army (TimeE, July 2) will remain ever true 
to Nationalism. 

Marshal Yen Hsi-shan has built up, as 
the famed “Model Governor” of Shansi 
Province, a national reputation for probity. 
Last week he said that the pangs of ap- 
pendicitis prevented him from leaving his 
Provincial Capital to participate in the 
celebration at Nanking. 

Only very debased Chinese thereupon 
suggested that Yen was meditating treach- 
ery against Nationalism. The view of Men 
of Property was that China’s honest Yen 
was tactfully manifesting a touch of pique. 
To this he has good right, for, although 
his troops bore a major portion of the 
brunt in Nationalism’s capture of Peking 
(Time, June 18, 25), and although Gover- 
nor Yen was appointed Commissioner for 
the Peking Area, he has now been virtually 
supplanted in Pekingese authority by the 
bumptious and pushing General Li Chi- 
shen, Commander of the Peking Garrison. 

Salute Not Returned. So joyously 
grateful were the Chinese Nationalists, 
last week, at the de facto recognition of 
their government by the U. S. (Tre, 
Aug. 6), that when Admiral Mark Lam- 
bert Bristol, Commander of the U. S. 
Asiatic Fleet, steamed past Nankiag he 
was accorded a -ousing salute of 17 guns. 

Intense was the mortification of Admiral 
Bristol when he found that aboard his ship, 
the small gunboat Mindanao, there was 
no gun equipped to return the salute 
with appropriate booms and detonations. 
Rather than set a machine gun to pip-pip- 
pipping, the flustered Admiral chose not to 
return the salute at all, but radioed his 
apologies to shore. 

Rejoicings by Chinamen of the U. S. at 
Nationalism’s triumph found substantial 
expression, last week, when a $40,000,000 
Nationalist Bond issue was eagerly sub- 
scribed for. 

Pope. Benediction was imparted to all 
Chinese, last week, by Achille Ambrogio 
Damiano Ratti, the Most Blessed and 
Supreme Pontiff Pius XI. 

Though the Pope was suffering from a 
sprained ankle, his deft right hand signed 
and authorized a circular telegram to 
Chinese bishops: 

“The Holy Father ... who was the 
first to treat China not only on a footing 
of perfect equality but with true and 
special sympathy . . . is overjoyed and 
thanks the Almighty for the end of the 
civil war. 

‘““’, . His Holiness hopes that the legit- 
imate aspirations and rights of this most 
populous country in the world . . . may 
be recognized. 

“His Holiness recommends the Bishops 

. . to organize and develop Catholic 
action in order that the Catholic faithful 
of both sexes and especially the dear 
youth, may with prayer and good works 
contribute toward the peace, social well- 
being and greatness of their country. .. . 

“His Holiness finally . . . imparts upom 
all Chinese his paternal apostolic benedic- 
tion.” 


Comings & Goings 








Sir Arthur Henry Rostron, rescuer- 
hero of the Titanic disaster,* flew his 
newly-acquired Commodore’s burgee from 
the mainmast as the Cunard flagship 
Berengaria entered New York harbor. He 
succeeds the late Sir James Thomas Wal- 
ter Charles, commander of the Aquitania, 
as chief of the Cunard fleet. Said he: “I 
have a real sorrow to think that I could 
not fly the commodore’s burgee while Sir 
James was still alive. He was a fine sea- 
man and a gentleman. The commodore’s 
flag I have was his personal flag. One of 
the last orders he issued was that it be 
given to me, for he knew I was to succeed 
him on his retirement. My coming here 
as commodore is not entirely a happy oc- 
casion.” Rostron also lamented the 
Mauretania, his former command. Three 
German-built liners are now flagships for 
three steamship lines flying colors that 
fought Germany ten years ago: The 
Leviathan (Vaterland) United States Line; 
the Majestic (Bismarck)—White Star 
line; the Berengaria (Imperator)—Cunard 
Line. The past week saw all three simul- 
taneously present in New York harbor. 

Sportsmen, cinemaddicts joined the 
mayor’s handshakers to welcome the 
Italian soccer team arriving on the Duilio. 
Reasons: They are the European cham- 
pions of this year’s Olympicst+; Pietro Pas- 
tore, of their number, is reputedly indis- 
tinguishable from the late Rudolph Valen- 
tino. 


Editor Lorimer (Saturday Evening 
Post) prized rare glassware as he left the 
Majestic. Particularly proud was he of a 
drinking glass engraved with the words, 
“To Reverend Dr. Swift, Dean of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral.” Below, an engraved 
likeness of the Dean. Below, “In a 
Bumper.” 


Philip Peabody, retired rich Bostonian, 
when he reached Manhattan on the Scan- 
dinavian-American Frederik VII, com- 
pleted his 114th trans-Atlantic voyage. 
Two-hundred trips is his goal. He is 71. 

Don Miguel Primo de Rivera, Jr., son 
of Spain’s Dictator, did not arrive in Man- 
hattan last week, via the Spanish Royal 
Mail Line, but on the French Liner Paris, 
with intent to organize in North & South 
America a chain of Spanish Tourist 
agencies. 

Walter Clark Teagle, president of 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
sailed on the Aquitania for his usual sum- 
mer trip. His chief concerns: money from 
the Soviets for oil properties they con- 
fiscated from his company’s — business 
allies; German extraction of oil from coal; 
Turkish oil production. Last week, he 
became president of the Near East De- 
velopment Co., holders of the U. S.’s 
233% interest in Mosul fields. 

Telegrapher Mackay, Banker Sabin, 
Wales-host Burden and Piggly Wiggly 
Corporation Maury departed on the Ma- 
jestic. 

*Titanic survivors, in water or lifeboat, 
were picked up by the Carpathia, Rostron in 
command. For this service the Commodore 
received the Congressional Medal of Honor. 

+Two days after their arrival in Manhattan, 


they were defeated (2-1) by a picked team of 
the southern New York Football Association. 
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POWEL CROSLEY, Jr. 
—wouldn’t add $1.00 


ACK in 1921 a small boy's clam- 

or for a radio receiver sent 
his manufacturer father radio shop- 
ping. He couldn't reconcile the 
meagre affair offered him with the 
price asked. Sensing much entertain- 
ment to be taken from the air he began 
making radio parts at low prices. 

An electric store consented to take 
the first few sets on consignment. In 
a week they had his plant working 
day and night. 

One-tube receivers sold for $85. 
Crosley asked $20 for his. 

Said, Powel Crosley, Jr., then, 
today President of the twelve million 
dollar radio corporation that bears his 
name: “‘] want to make good radios at 
prices within the reach of millions.”’ 

Recently he refused to add $1.00 to 
the selling price of his radios that a 
gigantic advertising campaign might 
be undertaken. 

Today over 3,000 operators are busy 
putting together efficient, powerful, 
neutrodyne radio receivers, two most 
popular of which are called— 

Gembox—A  6-tube AC electric 
radio that takes all its power from 
the house lighting current and sells 
for $65. 

Showbox—An 8-tube AC electric 
radio of wonderful ability that utilizes 
a new improved audio system and 
push-pull amplification. Incredible 
at $80. 

Several months ago Crosley engi- 
neers created radio receivers for which 
a skeptical world has long waited— 
foolproof sets to run from lighting 
circuit—and no fooling. 

Enthused Crosley executives talked 


big of great advertising plans, tremen- 
dous sales hulla-balloo. Calm radio 
man Crosley counselled conservatism. 
‘Get its cost down so people can have 
it at low prices. Sell the 6-tube AC 
GEMBOX model at $65.”’ 

Salesmen groaned—production en- 
gineers sweat. 

Last month over 19,000 enthusiastic 
Crosley dealers proudly displayed the 
first real AC electric radio at so low a 
price. This month sets of this type 
left the factory daily in carload lots. 


BROADCASTING 


Ground was shovelled by radio 
leader Crosley last month during ap- 
propriate exercises marking first steps 
in erection of a new §0,000 watt 
broadcasting station outside of Cin- 
cinnati. 

When finished this will be the larg- 
est and most powerful station in the 
middle west. Central location will 
permit listeners in every state to en- 
joy Crosley broadcast entertainment. 

Ears will be pleased with improved 
transmission for apparatus is latest 
type of equipment, powerful, highly 
efficient. 

WLW is one of radios’ earliest sta- 
tions. Crosley has ever been first to 
present new entertainment and better 
ways of broadcasting. This No. 4 
station is as superior today as earlier 
Crosley stations were at the time of 
their inception. 


LOUD SPEAKER 





DYNACONE 
—manufacturers laughed 





Ears were incredulous. Such repro- 
duction belonged in the sphere of high 
priced power speakers. Skeptical 
radio dealers listened keenly, amazed, 
over-joyed at the new Crosley 
DYNACONE, product of one Charles 
Peterson, reticent, able engineer. 


Peterson invented the Musicone, 
phenomenal first Crosley cone speaker 
success and peddled it from coast to 
coast. Manufacturers laughed—stuck 





GEMBOX 
—foolproof electric for $65 


to horns. Crosley saw its possibilities. 
Made hundreds of thousands its first 
year, Peterson rich and the radio 
world demand cone type speakers. 
Time readers usually buy high priced 
radios. Obsolescence is costly in ex- 
pensive radio. Crosley suggests this 





WHATEVER HAPPENS 
“You’re THERE with a Crosley” 


experiment. Try a Crosley. Dealers 
are glad to place one in any home ona 
5-DAY FREE trial. 

If you cannot locate a Crosley 
dealer this coupon will. 


The Crosley Radio Corporation 
Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres., Cincinnati, O. 


Jud, 


Prices of Crosley Radio sets do not include tubes 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexico and 
west prices slightly higher. 


Mad 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION, 
Dept. 38, Cincinnati, O. 


I'm a Time reader and willing to be 
shown. I'll stake my time against any 
dealer who'll bring a set out to my house 
and let me judge whether or not I should 
pay twice, three or five times Crosley price 
or my radio. 
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MEDICINE 


World’s Worst Cooks 

Irish housewives bridled last week as 
gossips repeated to them a doctor’s scorn: 
“Vou will not in the length and breadth 
of the world fine worse cooking than in 
Ireland or a worse lot of housekeepers.” 

The Women’s National Health Assn. 
had asked Dr. Louis Cassidy to talk at 
their recent meeting in Dublin, and such 
was his arraignment. He added: “The 
more you ponder, the more you come to 
the conclusion that many of the troubles 
of this country can be directly traced to 
two facts—there is too much tea and 
baker’s bread consumed and vegetables 
are hardly thought of.” 

One rebuttal is that vegetables are too 
expensive in Ireland for the poor or ordi- 
narily well-to-do. But the criticisms of 
poor cookery and housekeeping went un- 
controverted. The women’s association 
has started to get better domestic science 
instruction in the Irish schools, to induce 
housewives again to bake at home. 

Se 
Dentist’s Bills 


“Being a good dentist evidently is no 
longer the thing. The man who com- 
mercializes dentistry is the successful busi- 
nessman.”” 

A young dentist, Dr. Arthur Woolsey, 
of Elizabeth, N. J., in despair, wrote that 
on his own stationery last week. And he 
wrote this: “I have everything mortgaged 
to the limit and not a thing of my own 
except that which is due me at the office. 
If that had come in when it was due this 
could have been avoided. My only mes- 
sage to the dentists with whom I have 
worked is to work for cash only; credit 
will only bring trouble.” 

Drooping over the paper he wrote too: 
“T am most heartbroken over the neces- 
sity, but with no more resources it is 
better this way. . . . My family is up- 
stairs, quiet. . . .” 

They, his wife and two children, were 
quiet, because just before writing his hope- 
less testament he had murdered them. 


+ 








Mad Kittens 


At Windsor, Ontario, last week, one Mrs. 
Jackson found a mad kitten swinging by 
its sharp incisor teeth from the lobe of 
her 5-year-old daughter Jeanette’s ear. 

Seizing tail, Mrs. Jackson tugged kitten 
from torn ear, killed kitten. Soon Dr. 
Frederick Adams, a Board of Health of- 
ficial, cut off kitten’s head and sent it to 
the Provincial Laboratories at Toronto to 
be examined for rabies symptoms. Mean- 
while prattling Jeanette Jackson received 
Pasteur treatment, did not seem to have 
rabies. 

Also at Windsor, Ontario, little Lorraine 
Goyeau died in convulsions at the Hotel 
Dieu, after being bitten by another mad 
kitten. 

— 4 


Tashkent Monkey 


From the far depths of Central Asia, 
from Tashkent whence great Tambur- 
laine’s he’ Jes of horsemen pounded to con- 
quer their known world, went news last 


TIME 


week more significant in import than in 
fact. 

The fact was that the blood had been 
drained from a monkey. Its heart and 
lungs ceased functioning. For 55 minutes 
it lay dead. Then the experimenter, Prof. 
Mikhaelovsky, pumped the blood back 
into the monkey. It revived and tried to 
bite the experimenter’s hand. Inference: 
blood contains some element that stimu- 
lates the heart to beat; death is not always 
irreparable. 

More significant to science was the news 
that such experiments are conducted at 
the Mid-Asiatic University at remote and 
romantic Tashkent, in the wilderness east 
of Lake Aral and north of the Hindu Kush. 
Before the Russian 1917 Revolution only 
eight Russian cities had universities. The 
Soviets have set up a dozen more in dis- 
tricts which they control. All are staffed 
by men who, radiating Communistic cul- 
ture, are intent on obtaining scientific 
proofs for their materialistic theories. 





SCIENCE 





Expeditions 


While Richard Evelyn Byrd last week 
sought $200,000 in donations to complete 
his million-dollar expedition to the Ant- 
arctic, other parties were afield: 

Equatorial Africa. ‘Seven lions sur- 
rounded our camp. One actually entered 
the front seat of an automobile parked 
nearby and 2nother almost chewed up the 
rear tire. A third lion managed to get at a 
camera, which was soon reduced to a pulp. 
It was a thrilling night, but all is well.” The 
experience befell three Boy Scouts now 
photographing wild animals on the high 
equatorial plateau just east of Lake Vic- 
toria, Africa. The boys—Robert Douglas, 
16, of Greensboro, N. C., David Martin, 
15, of Austin, Minn., and Douglas Oliver, 
15, of Atlanta, Ga., are with Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin Johnson. Their message reached 
George Palmer Putnam, publisher, backer 
of their expedition, last week. Each boy 
has killed his lion. When they return this 
autumn they will write a book, Three Boy 
Scouts in Africa, for Mr. Putnam to pub- 
lish. Commander Byrd last week was try- 
ing to choose a Boy Scout to go with him 
on his Antarctic trip. 

Belgian Congo. Dim news froin dim- 
mer Africa tells of Negro giants seven 
feet and more tall. To study them Ex- 
plorer Paul C. Hoefler and Writer Harold 
Austin, are on their way to Mozambique 
on the east coast of Africa. Thence they 
will work westerly across the Lake Nyasa 
country into the Belgian Congo uplands. 

British Bechuanaland. Dr. Will J. 
Cameron, Chicago dentist and inventor of 
surgical instruments, is an amateur anthro- 
pologist. He believes that Roy Chapman 
Andrews, hunting in the Gobi Desert of 
Mongolia for traces of man’s origin, is 
astray, because “in a place like the Gobi 
it takes the ingenuity of the devil to sur- 
vive.” Obviously the statement is a 
rhetorical exaggeration by Dr. Cameron. 
The Gobi was once a lake, once a swamp. 
Dr. Cameron’s idea is that man as a dis- 
tinct anthropoid began in the withering 
Kalahari Desert of British Bechuanaland. 
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To prove himself he is now in the neighbor- 
hood of Cape Town, Cape Colony, Africa 
—on a two-year jaunt from Cape Town 
to Cairo. With him are Professor R. L. 
Mannen, geologist, of Texas University, 
and Dr. C. Ernest Cadle, head of the 
Denver-African Expedition of 1925. 

Papua (New Guinea), largest island of 
the archipelago that lies just north of 
Australia, like scattered shards of a frail 
continent, is the home of cannibals, gib- 
bons, serpents and birds of paradise. To 
get some of those birds, and on his way 
to photograph other jungle life, for the 
New York Zoological Park, Curator Lee S. 
Crandall left Manhattan last week. At 
Port Moresby, Papua, he will make up his 
field expedition of habitants and natives. 
Particular end of his quest is the “Rudolf,” 
largest and most gorgeous bird of paradise. 
When it is not drifting between twilit trees, 
it hangs upside down, its feathers sway- 
ing about like the chiffon drapes of a young 
girl’s party dress. 

Solomon Islands. Also hunting for 
rare birds, among the Solomon Islands 
only 500 miles from Papua, is Hannibal 
Hamlin, 24, great-grandson of Hannibal 
Hamlin, Lincoln’s first vice president. He 
heads the Whitney South Sea Expedition 
for the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. His present despatches report him 
having reached the crater of Balbi, active 
volcano on the northwest coast of the 
Island of Bougainville. For aids through 
tropical rains, mud and brush he could get. 
only two Polynesian sailors. Natives, how- 
ever, did not molest him. 

Orinoco. When a Piarros Indian (the 
tribe, head hunters, live near the upper 
waters of the Orinoco River) becomes sick, 
his fellows scoop him a trench and there 
they stretch him with food and water. If 
he recovers, he may amble after the others. 
They will not have gone far, they are 
lazy. If he dies . . . earth takes back its 
matter very quickly along the Orinoco. 
Some 1,500 years ago, the ancestors of the 
Piarros potted their dead in urns. That 
was, and to some extent is, a Mongolian 
practice. Most anthropologists declare 
that a Mongolian culture is discernible 
down along the mountainous spine of the 
Americas, from Alaska to Tierra del Fuego, 
and it may be that the Piarros burial 
tradition is a vestige from an Oriental 
migration. To check for the Museum of 
the American Indian, Dr. Herbert Spencer 
Dickey and his wife are now on their way 
to Trinidad, base for a 1,000 mile voyage 
by launch and canoe up the Orinoco. 


' —o— 
Chemists 


At Evanston, IIl., last week, the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society Institute continued 
its expositions of chemistry’s newest dis- 
coveries and applications. 

Wherefore. “Chemistry is a_philos- 
ophy working in man’s mind, leading him 
to search for fundamental truth and in the 
end to power in world affairs. Science 
knows no frontiers.”—Sir James C. Ir- 
vine, acting chancellor of St. Andrews 
University, Scotland. 

Motor Gasoline. Dr. Gustave Egloff, 
research director of Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Co. of Chicago, declared that motor- 
ists could save 3,000,000,000 gallons of 
gasoline and this year $400,000,000 if 
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motor vehicle makers made their motors | 
for higher compression. 

Idiosyncrasies. From an island in New 
York Harbor where the city’s refuse is 
burnt, a smoky stench pervades the neigh- 
bhorhood. It bothers some people of the 
city. They sicken peculiarly because, 
health officials have just declared, the 
proteins in the smoke are poisonous to 
them. Other communities whose refuse is 
burned, unwittingly suffer in a like man- 
ner. Some of their people are bound to 
have an idiosyncrasy for the smoke, just as 
other people are sickened by strawberries, 
bananas or tomatoes, by plant pollens, by 
cocain or morphine. Just why, scientists 
have not yet learned. It is impossible to 
measure the poison liberated by the va- 
rious irritants. But by combining the tech- 
nique of pharmacology, immunology and 
bacteriology and working from a chemical 
viewpoint, slow progress to discovery is 
being made, said former Dean Arthur I. 
Kendall 6f Northwestern University Med- 
ical School. Serums are proving useful. 

Minerals for Diabetics. Analyzing in- 
sulin, whose active principle has not yet 
been isolated,* chemists find minute traces 
of cobalt and nickel, so some diabetics are 
now being experimentally fed with cobalt 
and nickel salts. Scientists coupled this 
observation with the known fact that soil 
qualities modify the characteristics of 
peoples through the plant life eaten di- 
rectly or indirectly (through herbivorous 
animals). Example: In Switzerland where 
iodine is rare, goitre is common. Feeble- 
mindedness and dwarfism are therefore 
frequent. The recommendation of Dean 
Jacob G. Lipman of the Rutgers College 
of Agriculture was that agriculturists go 
still further in seeking what proper ele- 
ments their soil lacks and _ intelligently 
supply the deficiency in fertilizers. 


Smokers Ignorant 

Upon the claims of cigaret makers that 
smokers know their favorite brands by 
taste, research from Reed Institute at 
Portland, Oregon, last week, cast doubt. 
P. Lorillard Tobacco Co. (Old Gold) in | 
particular has been illustrating its exten- 
sive advertisements with photographs of 
famed persons choosing Old Golds while | 
blindfolded from among other brands. 
Reed Institute laboratory tests by one | 
Louis Goodman, graduate student, how- | 
ever, show that only once in nine times on 
the average does one recognize his favorite | 
cigaret whether he is blindfolded or not. 

They cannot differentiate between two 
cigarets nor between straight Turkish 
or domestic tobaccos. Sight apparently is 
necessary to recognize a specific cigaret. 
This checks with the fact that smoking in 
the dark is less pleasurable than in the 
light. However, it does not account for the 
actual distaste that the smoker of one 
brand has for another until several days’ 
smoking makes him used to the new. 

Reed Institute, comparatively _ little 
known east of the Rockies, was established 
20 years ago. Its enrolment last year was 
251, its faculty 32. Its endowment now is 
nearly $2,000,000. 


*Of the hormones known te be secreted by 
the ductless glands thyroxin from the thyroid 
and epinephrin from the suprarenal have been 
reduced to purity. 











The One Camera 
for such pictures 


RAFLEX 


Great spurt of magnificent action...a thou- 
sandth of a second, then gone forever. Graflex 
... the one camera for “difficult” pictures— 
with it they cease to be difficult. « « «4 


Graflex is the one camera which shows the ac- 
tion in the finder exactly as on the negative, and 
all guess work is eliminated in the focusing. 
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There’s a Graflex priced within reach of every- 
body. Series “B”’—314"x4144"—speed up to 
1/1000 sécond—$80. Other models $85 to $375 


Featured by A Good Dealer Everywhere 
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HAVE 
YOU EVER 
HEARD ANYONE 
ASK FOR A BETTER 
GOLF BALL THAN 





A DUNLOP 








IMPORTED BLACK 


DUNLOP 


THE PRESS 


Friend Block 


On a hot day last week, « small baldish 
man named Paul Block announced he had 
bought the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Standard 
Union. The price was $1,000,000 or there- 
abouts. For the Standard Union it was a 
tidy sum, because for all its 65 years of 
distinguished history, the paper was losing 
money at the rate of about $25,000 dollars 
a month. 

When the deal had been made public, 
when the Standard Union had carried 
polite letters of congratulation from the 
country’s celebrities, Publisher Block gave 
a theatre party. He bought out the house 
for a performance of George White’s 
“Scandals,” and asked his friends to help 
celebrate. Among the guests were Polar 
Pilgrim Byrd, Aviatrix Earhart, Mauler 
Oempsey. Both the purchase and the party 
were typical of Publisher Block. 

Like another newspaper chain owner, 
famed Frank Ernest Gannett, Publisher 
Block was trained in the quiet city of 
Elmira, in the “southern tier” of New 
York State. He went to Public School 
No. 1, and in his summer vacations he 
did odd jobs, ran errands for the Sunday 
Telegram. 

Thirty-three years ago he quit Elmira 
and advanced confidently upon Manhat- 
tan, to the offices of a Frank Richardson, 
then acting as the New York represent- 
ative of many a country newspaper. Young 
Block became adept in garnering rich ad- 
vertising contracts. By 1898 he felt able 
to start out in business for himself. Ten 
years later, he bought the Newark Star- 
Eagle at a receiver’s sale for $235,000. 





+ It required all his savings in cash, some 


$125,000. 

In 1910 he gathered in the Toledo (O.) 
Blade; the Duluth Herald he bought in 
1918. Last year, he negotiated a shrewd 
deal in Pittsburgh, where he bought both 
the morning Post and the evening Sun, 
then traded the Sz to Publisher William 
Randolph Hearst for the morning Gazette- 
Times, then consolidated the two morning 
papers into the enormously profitable Post- 


| Gazette. With the Standard-Union, Pub- 


lisher Block owns five daily newspapers. 

From time to time, he has owned many 
another. Among the journalistic corpses 
which litter his past are the New York 
Mail, swallowed by Frank R. Munsey; 
the Detroit Journal, swallowed by Hearst; 
the Memphis News-Scimitar; a paper in 
Lancaster, Pa. These he bought and then 
sold. But he rejects vigorously the idea 
that he is a newspaper broker. “It is a 
good business,” he says, “but it is not my 
business.” He sold the Mail, he explains, 
because neither he nor his partner, Henry 
L. Stoddard, had the money to carry on. 
The Journal was a sacrifice to a Hearst 
scare in Detroit. Neither the News-Scim- 
itar nor the Lancaster paper interested 
him. The one he bought to settle a debt; 
the other to give a friend a job. 

But Brooklyn is another matter. It is 
near home, available for his experiments. 
His plans for the Standard Union are ex- 
pansive and expensive. He has made a 
bet with himself that he can make the 
paper break even by January. 

Outside his business and his family, 





© International 
PauL Biock 
A specialist in friendship. 


Publisher Block has few interests. On his 
200-acre estate near Greenwich, Conn., 
he has a picturesque nine-hole golf course, 
but his game is indifferent. He once 
played 13 consecutive holes in fives. It 
was a triumph he has neither forgotten 
nor repeated. Occasionally, he rides one 
of his saddle horses. Occasionally, he 
takes a hand in running the estate, as this 
summer, when his gardeners reported that 
his lake was leaking. For the most part 
he leaves the house and grounds to his 
wife. He asks only that he can bring 20 
guests to dinner without warning. 

Publisher Block is a specialist in friend- 
ship. The word itself, with all its syno- 
pyms, affects him strongly. “Friendship” 
is the name of his estate, and next month, 
when he boards his new private car (the 
first he has owned) for a vacation in 
Maine, he will find “Friendship” lettered 
on its sides. Almost, friendship is a sec- 
ondary business with Publisher Block. On 
his office desk lies a small brown leather 
book, stencilled “A Deed a Day.” Here 
his secretary eagerly inscribes the Block 
benefactions: $5,000 to Commander Byrd, 
$10,000 for a new cathedral, $500 for the 
widow of a Manhattan fireman or police- 
man, an order to serve lemonade in his 
newspaper offices on a hot day. 

Publisher Block is proud of his sons, 
Paul Jr. (now at Hotchkiss School), and 
William (entering Hotchkiss next year). 
Perhaps never was he so proud of them 
as last September, when “Rudy,” their 
favorite fox terrier, unhappily demised. 
Down by the golf course went Paul and 
William with the remains of Rudy. They 
dug a trench and raised a headstone. They 
inscribed: “He left us.” Publisher Block 
likes to walk, puffing ever so slightly, from 
the house to the headstone. It is proof to 
him that his sons are absorbing friendship. 

Distinctions are unknown to him. Presi- 
dent Coolidge is his good friend. When 
Paul Jr. wrote a poem about Lindbergh, 
the President, no lover of poetry, sent an 
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unusually prompt and cordial note of 
Presidential praise. Three men won exec- 
utive pardons because Publisher Block 
intervened. With Nominee Smith, it is a 
question of “Al” and “Paul.” But Publisher 
Block is equally fond of Ballplayer Ruth, 
Mauler Dempsey, Banker Kahn, Globe- 
trotter Walker, Parson Cadman. Said 
Friend Block, last week: ‘““My wife’s hob- 
bies are jades and antiques. Mine are 
newspapers and human beings.” 

Politically, he is an independent Re- 
publican, at least nationally. But he has 
made a vow not to support Nominee 
Hoover unless he declares for modifica- 
tion of the Volstead Act. Prohibition is 
his chief antipathy. He could not possibly 
dislike any human being so much. 


Boulevardier 


Quivering Jewish ire last week faced 
suave Anglo-Saxon aplomb in the Casino 
at Deauville, France, focal point of inter- 
national folly. 

Said the man with the ire: “You the 
guy that edits The Boulevardier and re- 
sponsible for the dirty cracks taken at 
me?” 

Said the man with aplomb, “Yes, I’m 
the guy. What about it?” 

“Just that!” shouted the man with the 
ire, planting his left fist on the other’s 
foppish jaw. 

The Casino’s colorful clientele as- 
sembled to separate the pair. Ireful 
Charles A. Levine, famed passenger, was 
led away by his bejeweled protégé Miss 
Mabel Boll. 

Editor Erskine Gwynne, the man with 
aplomb, has a reputation for picaresque 
adventure. His encounter with Bride 
Peggy Hopkins Joyce (Time, May 7) 
called attention to the fact that he is the 
expatriate nephew of the late Alfred 
Gwynne Vanderbilt, that his collegiate 
witticism undeniably sets the tone for his 
publishing venture, The Boulevardier. 
This magazine appears monthly, is writ- 
ten in English and provides the Parisian 
public with reading matter substantially 
equivalent to an informal combination 
of Town Topics and The New Yorker. 
Aping particularly the spirit of the last- 
named, it is not written for the old 
lady in Choisy-le-Bec. In addition to 
a wealth of personal comment the August 
issue contains such artificial features as a 
travel directory entitled “How To Get Out 
of Here” and a blithe, suggestive account 
of a bogus “International Gigolos Con- 
vention.” 

On page 25 appear facsimiles of the two 
trumped-up telegrams which presumably 
caused Airman Levine’s discomfiture. Pur- 
porting to have been sent to “Lady Lindy” 
Earhart, they read as follows: 
EARHART BURRY WALES 

(DEFERRED) 
CONGRATULATIONS 
LEVINE 


MISS EARHART STULTZ GORDON 
BURRY BASIN WALES (COLLECT) 
IF YOU NEED IT ANY NEW SUITS 
SEE MY FRIENDS JULES ROSEN- 
WEIN AND MOE EINSTEIN PET- 
TICOAT LANE STO” MENTION 
MY NAME STOP FIRST CLASS 
GOODS STOP YOU CANT GO 
WRONG STOP 

CHARLES A LEVINE 


Forgotten 


“Colonel Lindbergh is a scholar and a 
gentleman and has not the big head.”— 
Gene A. Howe, editor of the Globe News 
of Amarillo, Tex. 


“Tf Mr. Howe has forgotten the inci- 
dent, I have too. I may have brought it 
on myself by speaking too curtly to a 
group of men who went too close to the 
propeller of my _ ship.”—Col. Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh. 


Last week, therefore, the ‘“swell-head” 
that Editor Howe had attributed to Col. 
Lindbergh (Time, June 11), was officially 


forgotten. 
a 


Rural Digestion 


Now that the U. S. farmer has his auto- 
mobile, his radio, his Scientific Methods, 
his marketing society and his political 
problems, he can be said to have become 
that standard U. S. product, a Busy Man. 
To save time for him something new in 
farm magazines has been invented. 
Monthly at Rochester, N. Y., there used to 
be published Rural Life & Farm Stock 
Journal. In its place there now is pub- 
lished The Rural Digest, a 32-pager, con- 
ceived, conscribed, composed and cut after 
the fashion of Timer, the Newsmagazine. 
The object: to boil down to terse para- 
graphs of restatement or selective quota- 
tion every 30 days, all the agricultural 
news a high-grade farmer ought to know. 

Publisher of this modern Digest is 
Miles W. Ark. 

The new Digest’s editor, James H. 
Thompson, initialed a three-page section 
called “Topics and Comment.” 





SPORT 


Records 


In Tweedmouth, England, a thorough- 
bred Irish setter bitch belonging to R. 
Drummond produced, last week, 18 pup- 
pies. 








Franz Romer of Rosenheim, Bavaria, 
arrived last week at St. Thomas in the Vir- 
gin Islands. He had left Lisbon, Portugal, 
on March 3, alone in a 21-foot collapsible 
rowboat. Sound of mind and body, he 
expects to continue rowing until he reaches 
the U. S., wins a prize of $25,000. 


At Seabright, N. J., the temperature was 
95° one afternoon last week. The score 
of the finals of a distinguished lawn tennis 
tournament stood: 6-8, 6-1, 6-4, 4-6, 
10-10, John Van Ryn of East Orange, 
N. J. v. Wilmer Allison of Austin, Tex.— 
both young and brilliant players. Allison, 
making beautiful shots and then stagger- 
ing blindly, had been within one point of 
victory. After that, he was in hopeless 
condition; Van Ryn took the 2oth game of 
the fifth at love. Allison walked up to the 
net, told Van Ryn he was going to retire, 
went into the locker room, collapsed. 

ee 


Tunney Out 


Following the retirement of James 
Joseph Tunney, champion with a mind of 
his own, from the prize ring with $2,000,- 
ooo in his wise old sock, three schools of 
thought developed: 

1) He quit because he wanted liberty— 
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liberty to eat pie, all kinds of pie. This : 


school founded its major premise on Tun- 
ney’s shout in the office of a Wall Street 
broker, as he did a merry dance: “I am 
free, free. Yes, free to eat lemon meringue 
pie—or anything else for that matter.” 

2) He quit because he was afraid of 
going stark, staring mad. This school had 
faith in the New York Daily News and the 
Chicago Tribune. These potent papers 
quoted Tunney as he expanded on an inci- 
dent which occurred while he was train- 
ing for his second fight with Jack Demp- 
sey: 

“I went into a clinch with my head 
down, something I never do. I plunged 
forward, and my partner’s head came up 
and butted me over the left eye, cutting 
me and dazing me badly. 

“Then this fool stepped back and swung 
his right against my jaw with every bit of 
his power. It landed flush, and stiffened 
me where I stood. Nobody saw the punch 
but. Eddie Eagan who was standing there. 
And that was the last thing I remem- 
bered for two days. 

“They tell me that I finished out the 
round, knocking the man out. I punched 
him so hard he rolled under the ropes. 
Then I boxed two rounds with Eddie 
Eagan. But I don’t remember it. I walked 
around dazed and almost in the dark. 

“T didn’t know where I was. I didn’t 
know my own name. When I looked out 
of the window at the landscape it looked 
dark and unfamiliar. Nobody will ever 
know how I struggled with myself to re- 
member things. It took me 48 hours be- 
fore I could win back enough reason to 
know I was Gene. 

“Strangely, the subconscious took the 
place of the conscious. I lived in the past 
of 12 or 15 years ago. I remember to 
minute details things that happened then, 
things I had said and places where I had 
been. But the present was gone. .. . 

“From that incident was born my desire 
to quit the ring—forever, the first oppor- 
tunity that presented itself. I wanted to 
defend my title. I wanted to make enough 
money, but most of all I wanted to leave 
the game that had threatened my sanity 
before I met with an accident in a real 
fight with six-ounce gloves that would per- 
manently hurt my brain. 

“And here is the strangest thing. Do 
you know what finally cleared up my head? 
Those seven socks to the chin Dempsey 
hit me in the seventh round in Chicago. 
From that time on I never had that tight 
feeling in the head or that haziness before 
the eyes. 

“But I had learned my lesson. I feel 
that my mind is clear and free and as 
keen as it ever was. I want it to stay 
that way. It means more to me than any- 
thing the ring can give me in the future. 

“The same thing drove Dempsey out. 
Dempsey is a rich man now, but he knows 
that if he ever fought me again his money 
wouldn’t be worth a nickel. 

“The beating he would have to take 
around the head and eyes would impair 
him for life. I think I was lucky to have 
had the accident that warned me in time. 
And that is why you will never see me 
back in the ring again.” 

3) He quit because he knew he had 
reached his fighting peak, because there 
was nobody else of any importance to 
fight, because he wanted to do something 
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big in other fields—business, or philosophy, 
for example. This school had. the largest 
enrollment. 

nea Pea 


Public Links 


Every proud U. S. city has one or more 
public golf links where, of a Sunday morn- 
ing, there is a confusion of white knick- 
ers, strangely-hued sweaters, sliced drives, 
flubbed putts, loud curses, impertinent cad- 
dies. But these same links have also pro- 
duced groups of players whose golf is a 
source of amazement to the Sunday crowds 
and who may often be seen practising on 
week-day afternoons. 

Last week, the best public linksters met 
on the Cobbs Creek course, Philadelphia. 
Police Lieut. Samuel Graham, muscular 
Pittsburgher, won the qualifying medal and 
was put out in the second round by a left- 
handed carpenter from Washington. But 
Carl F. Kauffmann, 32, dour-faced clerk, 
also of Pittsburgh, retained the cham- 
pionship which he won last year by defeat- 
ing Philip Ogden of Cleveland in the finals. 

Two Negro players, disqualified early in 
the tournament, were reinstated by a judge 
who said they were “lovers of the game.” 
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27-Day Boat 

Twenty-seven days after she sailed from 
Sandy Hook, New York, Azara, a 113-foot 
schooner, hove languidly into sight of San- 
tander, Spain, and was towed across the 
finish line. The winner of the race, Elena, 
had made the same voyage in 16 days, 21 
hours (Trme, Aug. 6). Azara’s major 
trouble was running into calm seas. In 
one four-day period she moved only 20 
miles. But her owners, George J. and 
Francis E. Baker of Detroit, gallant sports- 
men, refused to unseal her engines and use 
them, even though the fresh water supply 
was running low. 








The Olympics 

Dutch detectives lay on their bellies in 
advantageous spots within the Amsterdam 
stadium. They were equipped with field 
glasses with which they surveyed the 
crowd. In this manner they were able to 
spot and seize some 2,000 cameras, thereby 
protecting the Olympic photographic 
monopoly which had been sold to one firm. 

A little Japanese lady, Kinuye Hitomi, 
amazed beefy Nordics by finishing second 
in the 800-metre run. 

The U. S. continued to win the field 
events and lose the track events, with few 
exceptions. “Our boys are over-trained; 
the Amsterdam track is slow,” said U. S. 
coaches. The London Evening Standard 
seized upon this situation, an opportunity 
to run a story attributing the sad plight 
of U. S. runners to the eating of too much 
ice cream. 

The events of the second week of the 
TXth Olympiad: 

Men 

800-Metre Run. Won by Douglas G. 
Lowe of Great Britain, 1 min., 4 sec. 
Seraphin Martin of France, holder of the 
world’s record, finished second. Lloyd 
Hahn, U. S. hope, was fifth. 

Running Broad Jump. Won by Edward 
B. Hamm of the U. S., 25 ft., 42 in. 


200-Metre Dash. Won by . Percy 
Williams of Canada, 19-year-old , high 
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school boy, 214 sec. He also won the 100- 
metre dash (Time, Aug. 6): 

110-Metre High Hurdles. Won by Sid- 
ney Atkinson of South Africa, 14# sec., 
equalling world’s record. 


Pole Vault. Won by Sabin W. Carr of 
the U. S. (Yale ’28), 13 ft., 9%e in. 

Discus Throw. Won by Dr. L. Clarence 
(“Bud”) Houser of the U. S., 155 ft., 2 
101/128 in. 

1,500-Metre Run. Won by Harry Larva 
of Finland, 3 min., 534 sec. 

Running Hop, Step and Jump. Won by 
Mikio Oda of Japan, 49 ft., 10'e in. 

Javelin Throw. Won by E. H. Lund- 
quist of Sweden, 218 ft., 64 in. 

400-Metre Run. Won by Ray Barbuti 
of the U. S., 47# sec. Before the race he 
drank a cherry egg-nog. At the finish he 
dived into the tape, sprawled upon the 
cinder track, was severely cut. But that 
was the way in which he conquered James 
Ball of Canada by an eyelash. 


5,000-Metre Run. Won by Willie Ritola 
of Finland, 14 min., 38 sec. Paavo Nurmi 
of Finland finished second. 

3,000-Metre Steeplechase. Won by Toi- 
vo Loukola of Finland, 22-year-old chauf- 
feur, 9 min., 21¢ sec. 

Decathlon. Won by Paavo Yrijola of 
Finland, with total of 8053.29 points, 
world’s record. 


4o0-Metre Relay. Won by the U. S. 
team, 41 sec., equalling world’s record. 

1600-Metre Relay. Won by the U. S. 
team, 3 min., 14} sec., world’s record. 

Marathon. Won by El Ouafi of France, 
2 hr., 32 min., 57 sec. This, the blue rib- 
bon event of the Olympics is a race of 26 
miles, 385 yards. El Ouafi is a spindle- 
legged, narrow-chested Algerian. He ran 
despatches for the French Government 
during the World War, now works in an 
automobile factory in Paris. He is 29, a 
vegetarian, drinks only milk and water. 
When the Marathon was three-fourths 
finished, he was just an obscure also-ran, 
jugging along in tenth place, eighth place. 
Suddenly word reached the stadium that a 
dark little man was passing the leaders 
as if they were standing still. He crossed 
the finish line smiling and almost fresh, 
150 metres ahead of Miguel Plaza, news 
vendor from Chile. Joie Ray of the U. S. 
finished fifth. 


First Places in the men’s track and 
field events were captured by the U. S., 
8; Finland, 5; Canada, 2; Great Britain, 
2, France, Ireland, Japan, South Africa, 
Sweden, I. 

100-Metre Dash. Won by Elizabeth 
Robinson of the U. S. 124 sec., world’s 
record. 


Discus Throw. Won by Halina Kono- 
packa of Poland, 129 ft., 11 113/128 in., 
world’s record. 


800-Metre Run. Won by Lina Radke 
of Germany, 2 min., 164% sec., world’s 
record. 

Running High Jump. Won by Ethel 
Catherwood of Canada, 5 ft., 3 in, 
world’s record. ; 

400-Metre Relay. Won by the Cana- 
dian team, 482 sec., world’s record. 

With rowing and swimming for men 
and women, the IXth Olympiad continued. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Wing Slots 


Curious things happen to wings in cer- 
tain positions, owing to such demoniac 
conflicts as those of suction on the upper 
surfaces and pressure on the lower. The 
adjustment must be delicate or nose-dives 
and involuntary tail-spins result. Slotted 
areas in the wing, allowing air to pass 
through, seem to have a kindly, stabiliz- 
ing effect. Thus aviation’s newest safety 
device is called the wing slot. Technical 
journals still use “probably” and “theo- 
retically” in referring to it. 

Charles Lanier Lawrance, famed de- 
signer of the Wright Whirlwind motor 
(Time, Feb. 13) was piloting an Avro- 
Avian above and about Curtiss Field. With 
him rode J. B. Taylor, vice president of 
Air Associates, Inc., owners of the plane. 
Violent air currents bowed the ship’s head. 
It shivered, dived. As it came to earth it 
straightened out automatically, damaging 
only the landing gear. Experts attributed 
this salvation of the flyers to the slot. 

ee ren 





Pick-Ups 

“Looking back I was stunned to see the 
rear engine enveloped in flames, which 
even as I looked, stretched out like a 
giant blowlamp rearwards over the seat 
occupied by Elwood Hosmer and beyond 
the rudder and tail. In the darkness the 
whole machine must have appeared like 
a grotesque red comet. The whole situa- 
tion seemed like a nightmare and quite un- 
real. Even now I find it difficult to realize 
we were in a blazing airplane over mid- 
Atlantic at midnight . seemed impos- 
sible to put down safely in the dark on a 
burning seaplane which still had a ton 
overload. As I drew out of the dive I saw 
the glow reflected on the wave crests. I 
managed to put the machine down on one 
crest, ran down a hill of water, up the 
next hill, and just prevented the machine 
from shooting into the air off the next 
crest.’ 

Frank T. Caniney, British trans-At- 











OP.GA. 
Capt. FRANK H. CLARET 
. . . picked up Capt. Courtney. 


lantic flight aspirant, had enough cause for 
perturbation; must have felt bedeviled. His 
1,500-foot forced dive occurred at about 
2:15 a. m., 750 miles northwest of Horta, 
happy starting point in the Azores. He and 
his companions waited during 15 minutes 
of flames for an explosion that never came. 
Heavy seas extinguished the fire which had 
gutted the engine room. Heavy seas tossed 
the Dornier-Napier and its passeggers for 
the next twelve hours. They tried smoke 
signals which almost re-ignited the craft, 
sent by radio S. O. S., false position and 
corrected position signals, grew seasick. 
All wireless resources spanning the Atlantic 
came into play. Twelve steamships altered 
or considered altering their courses for 
rescue purposes. In the meantime Court- 
ney pondered the almost indefatigable 
jinx which has attended his flying career 
(Time, July 18, 27). At length radio- 
operator Gilmour said he saw a ship. 
“Liar,” remarked Courtney, near-defeatist. 

He had not taken one factor into account. 
Frank H. Claret is captain of the Atlantic 
Transport liner Minnewaska. He is as 
jovial and popular a skipper as is to be 
found on the high seas. On his account, 
travelers who are connoisseurs of captains 
choose the Minnewaska. He was the 
youngest of 18 children, ran away to sea 
at the age of 13, and during his motley 
career has supervised the tiller of every 
sort of craft. But Captain Claret’s capabil- 
ity, his geniality and prowess as a racon- 
teur do not constitute a complete estimate 
of the man. There is linked with him some 
apparently metaphysical Baedeker which 
directs him wherever the fates most joy- 
fully convene. During the War he was on 
the bridge of the transport Minnehaha 
when it was torpedoed off the Irish coast. 
The ship sank so rapidly that it literally 
shot out from under its Captain’s feet. 
He calmly swam about, assisted twelve 
wallowing survivors into lifeboats. Then, 
through long grey hours he bobbed about 
in icy water, blowing air from his huge 
lungs into a leaky life preserver, until 
finally he heard the drawl of a familiar 
voice, “Oh I say, Claret, is that you?” 
The voice was in command of a British de- 
stroyer which rescued the almost expiring 
Claret. 

The symbolically-minded said it was 
practically fore-ordained that oft-rescued 
Claret should rescue the distrait Courtney. 
Impalpable ministers of safety and service 
hover about the master of the Minne- 
waska. To accomplish this feat of syste- 
matic searching the ship was diverted 341 
miles from its track. The Atlantic Trans- 
port Company wirelessed the Captain, 
“You were fortunate to carry out rules 
of sea and save souls, no matter condi- 
tions.” The plane was not saved. 

With Courtney: Canadian-banker Hos- 
mer, his backer; Mechanic Pierce; Radio- 
cperator Gilmour. 


Another pick-up was that of the Polish 
flyers, Kasimir Kubala and Louis Idzi- 
kowski, 60 miles off Cape Finisterre, 
Spain, by the German steamship Samos. 
After a year’s palaver with the Polish 
Ministry of War, they had left Paris, in- 
tending to pursue the southern route to 
the Azores, thence to Halifax, thence to 
New York. Ten hours later the steamer 
Aztec sighted them progressing mysteri- 
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Are you by 
nature a 


‘Talker or 
Writer ? 4 


ANY brilliant, able writers are conversa- 
M tionally diffident, shy . . . even awkward. 

On the other hand, some of the most spar- 
klingly colorful and interesting “talkers” admit that 
they are hard put to compose a passably interesting 
letter. 
Equal aptitude for both writing and talking is, it 
seems, rare in one person. 
Is there then a pronounced functional difference in 
people as regards these two methods of expression? 
Obviously there is. . . . And the person who pos- 
sesses the writing instinct—even though it is not 
fully developed—often feels himself somewhat set 
apartfrom the conversationalist type. 


In fact, these two schools of expression are in such 
obvious contrast that backwardness in conversation 
may, in itself, indicate latent, natural ability in the 
world of letters. 


If writing seems to be 
your natural channel of 
expression, read this 


Analyze yourself. Do you enjoy writing? . . 
Is this form of expre ssion more natural to you th: un 
any other? . Is writing the easy, satisfying outlet 
to your thoughts, ideas, feelings? 


If so—and you wish to gauge and perhaps capitalize 
that inherent ability—here is the way to start! 

Send for and fillin the fascinating Writing Aptitude 
Test originated by the Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica. It’s a challenge to that latent ability in you, 
issued by keen, trained, newspaper minds. Here is 
a practical way to measure your ability .. . to get 
areally impartial opinion of the commercial value of 
your writing from an authority. 

You'll get a thrill out of tac’-ling the Aptitude Test. 
And what you do with it will be read and judged by 
N. I. A. editors just as if you had submitted it for 
publication. You learn without favoritism or preju- 
dice just what your prospects are. 

And if you have talent, you will be interested in this 
way of developing it . . . making it pay. 

For the Newspaper Institute of America’s instruc- 
tion is practical, It starts you writing and keeps you 
writing just as if you left your own home and your 
own job and became a reporter on a great New York 


; daily. Under the Institute’s New York Copy-Desk 


methods of instruction men and women are given 
actual newspaper assignments. 

Your write-ups are const ructively criticised and blue- 
penciled by capable metropolitan newspaper men 
who know how to write the stuff that sells. 

You perfect your style as they themselves did, by 
actual writing under competent editorial supervision. 


Expert Opinion of Your 
Writing Aptitude FREE 


The Newspaper Institute’s Writing Aptitude Test 
will tell you—and tell us—interesting facts about 
your possibilities. It costs nothing to try it—yet it 
may be the first step towards that stimulating, satis- 
fying experience—getting paid for the work you en- 
joy doing. Newspaper Institute of America, 25 West 
45th St., New York. 
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ously northwards, 463 miles north of the 
Azores. About two-and-a-half hours later, 
the steamer Tamakura saw them winging 
eastward at a position 215 miles northeast 
of that reported by the Aztec. Manifestly 
they either were lost or deliberately re- 
turning toward Europe. Near Cape Finis- 
terre, clogging in a gasoline feed pipe 
forced them to descend, the impact smash- 
ing the plane’s wings. The duo, swimming 
near the disabled plane, were immediately 
rescued by the crew of the Samos. They 
bad described a giant arc over the At- 
lantic; with a minimum cruising speed of 
co miles per hour, they must in their 36 
hours of flight have traveled approxi- 
mately 3,000 miles. 

The cause of these curious manoeuvres, 
whether due to inept navigation or broken 
instruments was not known. 

The boomerang plane Marszalek Pil- 
sudski scorned safety. The Poles an- 
ticipated nothing but success.* They re- 
lied on a single motor and carried no radio 
equipment. 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Duck Pond 


In Kingston, North Carolina, small 
Willard Watson, 13, equipped two aged 
hens with wing planes and pushed them 
off the roof of a barn, 20 feet above 
ground. One hen glided about 50 feet, 
settled in a duck pond, whence she was 
rescued. The other tail-spinned, dropped, 
broke a leg. 








oo 
Redskin v. Redshirt 


Near Lake Savant, Ontario, an amorous 
redskin sang songs to his Indian maiden. 
Bored, she fled into the woods with a more 
desirable suitor. The jilted, jealous brave 
methodically set about firing the entire 
forest area. Detected by a forest ranger, 
he retreated; was later arrested by the 
famed inescapable redshirt police. 

Polish Suttee 

At Ostrow, Poland, a Mme. Niklos and 
her 4-year-old child and a M. Graf were 
recently poisoned with prussic acid “by a 
person or persons unknown.” 

Justice could not avenge them, for want 
of evidence. But shrewd fellow peasants 
blamed the poisoning, last week, upon 
surviving Widower Niklos and surviving 
Widow Graf, whom the peasants further 
suspected of being adulterers. 

Therefore, at the funeral of M. Graf, 
strong peasant hands seized the bodice and 
skirt of his widow, tore them off, flung her 
naked into his open grave, and pelted in 
dirt. 

Justice, personified by three gendarmes, 
disinterred and rescued Widow Graf be- 
fore she could die of Polish Suttee. 

*Another Pole, less fortunate, was Lieutenant 
Kasimir Szalas, Polish army aviator, who flew 
from Warsaw to sunny, iridescent Bagdad, only 
to be killed when his Fokker crashed at the 
southern airdrome. Included in the casualties 
tragically terminating this 2,438-mile flight were 
co-pilot Lieutenant Kalina and Mechanic Klo- 


sinek, who were both injured. The trio had 
planned to return on the following day. 





RELIGION 


Manchester to York 


To succeed Cosmo Gordon Lang as 
Archbishop of York when on Nov. 12 (if 
Parliament approves) York becomes Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, King George V as 
head o& the Church of England last week 
nominated none of the prelates whom most 
of his subjects expected. He preferred 
William Temple, 46, Bishop of Manches- 
ter since 1921. 

Like the present Archbishop of York and 
Canterbury, Bishop Temple owes his swift 
rise, in part, to his intimacy with British 
royalty, but chiefly to his great ability as 
a leader of social work (particularly labor 
movements) and as a theologian. Arch- 
bishop Lang was Honorable Chaplain to 
Queen Victoria and close friend of the 
queen’s consort Albert. Archbishop David- 
son was first sub-almoner to queen, then 
her domestic chaplain, then her Clerk of 
the Closet, a post which he continued to 
hold under Edward VII. His father-in-law 
was the late Archbishop Tait of Canter- 
bury, to whom he had been secretary. 

Bishop Temple’s father was the late 
Frederick Temple, Dr. Davidson’s imme- 
diate predecessor as Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. William Temple, Archbishop of 
York-to-be, was Archbishop Davidson’s 
chaplain at Canterbury in 1gr1o. 








“Obedience, Poverty, Chastity” 

The heavy Gothic doors of the cloister 
trembled, slowly closed, were locked. In- 
side remained 15 quiet women dressed in 
white robes, wearing black hoods and 
capes, carrying rosaries, like strings of 
beads, with a pendant crucifix. They were 
nuns of the Dominican Sisterhood, located 
at Corpus Christi Monastery in Menlo 
Park, California. They had pledged them- 
selves to the perpetual adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament, to obedience, poverty 
and chastity. Never may they leave the 
cloister (except because of fire, leprosy, 
contagious maladies, or analogous circum- 
stances ). 

“Bernard loved the valleys, Benedict 
the mountains, Francis the towns, Dominic 
the populous cities’—but the sisterhood 
established in St. Dominic’s name, lead 
solitary, meditative lives, hearing not even 
overtones of the thronging metropolis. 
Last week, at Menlo Park, this renuncia- 
tion of the world began with the dedication 
of the chapel by San Francisco’s famed 
Archbishop Hanna. With special mass and 
a Feast of the Dedication the nuns entered 
into their new home. Plain chant and the 
mellow chiming of bells echoed from the 
vaults. The ceremonies over, the portals 
of the cloister were sealed. Henceforth the 
nuns’ only communication with friends or 
relatives is by mail or through the solidly 
grated windows of the cloister parlor. 

Superstition has it that nuns who break 
their vows are subjected to ghastly Gothic 
penalties, such as burial alive in the walls 
of a monastery. Superstition errs; the 
apostate nun undergoes no stipulated cen- 
sure. If she suffers at all it is from the barb 
of conscience or the irrelevant condemna- 
tion of busybodies. Having obtained a dis- 
pensation from Rome she may even re- 
enter the cloister, no matter what prompted 





her to abscond. Penitent, she is easily 
forgiven. 


Florence Hayes, 20-year-old niece of 
Cardinal Hayes, took vows and became a 
member of the Sisters of St. Francis, situ- 
ated at Mount St. Clare, New Hamburg, 
N. Y. Hereafter she will be known as Sis- 
ter Michella Marie. The Cardinal assisted. 


 MESte 


Wedding 

Amiable, boyish Percy Aldrich Grainger, 
46, was sternly rehearsing the Hollywood 
Bowl symphony orchestra. He was for the 
first time in his life to do three things at 
Hollywood this week, and he must do each 
with éclat. The Hollywood crowd, al- 
though it pays only 25¢ a seat, is exigent. 
The last week in July the} jeered and cat- 
called at soloist Aaron Copland because 
they did not like his Jazz Concerto. That 
must not happen to: Percy Aldridge 
Grainger. 

One new thing for him was to conduct 
the orchestra in the Hollywood Bowl, vast 
amphitheatre built in a scoop of Holly- 
wood’s hills. 

Another new thing for him was the pre- 
miére of his new composition, “To a 
Nordic Princess.” His first public con- 
certs were at the piano, when he was to, 
in Melbourne, his birthplace. His mother 
taught him the instrument. Later she 
accompanied him on tours on all the con- 
tinents. In Norway he became the friend 
of the late Edward Hagerup Grieg. He 
was chosen to play the Grieg Piano Con- 
certo at the Leeds Festival (1907), and 
after Grieg’s death he played Memorial 
concerts for him at Copenhagen and Lon- 
don. To Grieg, Percy Grainger owes his 
start in folk music. He has made more 
than 500 phonograph records; has com- 
posed more than 60 pieces for piano, voice, 
orchestra, chamber. But, he fondly re- 
peats, his mother was the chief artistic 
influence in his life. She died in 1922; and 
he never married. 

The third new thing for him to do in 

















Percy GRAINGER 


They must not jeer his Nordic. 
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the Hollywood amphitheatre was to marry 
a Viola Strom. “To a Nordic Princess” 
was written for her. After its rendition, 
Australian Percy and Nordic Viola would 
take each other respectively for man and 
wife, with orchestra for altar, vast audi- 
ence for attendant friends and in the glare 


_of light. 


—< 
New Ballad 


The Grand Trunk of the Order of Ele- 
phants produced a new ballad last week. 
Thirty-four years ago when he was selling 
hats in Manhattan he wrote the ballad 
now used for Brown Derby parades. Its 
chorus: 

East Side, West Side, all around the town, 

The tots sing “Ring-around-rosie,”’ “Lon- 
don Bridge is falling down,” 

Boys and girls together, me and Mamie 

Rorke 
Tripped the light fantastic on the side- 

walks of New York. 

Now he is selling portieres in Man- 
hattan. The first verse and chorus of his 
new song are: 

It’s the same old town with a new coat of 
paint, 

I’m an oldtimer with no complaint ; 

I’ve seen this town when ev’rything was 
bright, 





When the old swinging doors were swing- | 


ing day and night, 
The old bartender, the bar and the rail, 
Manhattan, Martini and the Bronx cock- 
tail, 
The old mellow whisky aged in the wood— 
I did my drinking when the drinking was 
good. 


CHORUS 


I did my drinking when the drinking was 
good, 

When the good old stuff was aged in the 
wood. 

I never take a drop now—wouldn’t if I 
could— 

’Cause I did my drinking when the drink- 
ing was good. 

The Grand Trunk is James W. Blake, 
benign-looking, round-faced man who 
wears eyeglasses. His Order of the Ele- 
phants, which he founded, tries to spread 
happiness among business men. The only 
requirement for membership is to keep 
smiling. Lodges are called “tusks.” 


Mozart Burlesqued 


At Salzburg, birthplace of Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart, rock of classicism, the 
Leningrad Operatic Studio, last week, iron- 
ically burlesqued his Bastien et Bastienne. 
That pastoral operetta he wrote when he 
was 12 (he died in 1791, at 35). It has 
three characters—the shepherd sweethearts 
and a patriarch. The Russians last week 
added 13 more and played the piece with 
machinery of production grossly exposed. 

Three prompters, prim and _ sarcastic, 
told the audience how ridiculous was the 
plot. Half a dozen ballet dancers sat in the 
audience and mocked. Directors, stage 
managers and scene shifters scuttled about 
the stage, instructing the singers in their 
parts. Bastienne was played as a brusque 
queen, Bastien a flopping weakling, the 
old man a dolt. 

Tourists, scores of them from the U. S., 
applauded the Russian burlesque. But Max 
Reinhardt walked out. 











Every Colt Revolver or Auto- 
matic Pistol is individually 


assembled by hand. Each of 


its partsis especially selected, 
finished and fitted by an un- 
hurried adept. 


Each Colt the Colt 


If you would like to start 
or join a local Revolver 
Club, send us your name. 

omen, too, may enroll. 
Catalog of Colts known 
as No. 33 is for you. 





OLT craftsmanship reaches its peak of 
expertness in the assembly of the com- 
pleted arm. 


Here each part of each Colt Revolver or 
Automatic Pistol is patiently and painstak- 
ingly fitted by hand into a homogenous 
whole. It is as though every bit of steel 
“wer’t born and bred and shaped and 
made” to unfailingly perform its mission 
in a particular COLT arm. 


It would seem that this must surely be the 
ultimate step in determining COLT per- 
fection. But, no; COLT’S have devised yet 
other testings and provings—of safety, du- 
rability, dependability and accuracy— 
which each COLT Arm must successfully 
withstand before it is entrusted to your 


hand. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representatives, 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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| EARN A VACATION TO BERMUDA (See page 39) | 

















Reddy Tees are the original and genu- 
ine. Always first in golfers’ favor. 


Always fi 


where. Red or yellow. 18 for 25c. 


The Nieblo Mfg. 


THE REDD TEE 


Be sure you 







rst in sales. Sold every- 


Co., Inc., 38 E. 23rd St., N. Y. City 


@EG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


get the original and genuine 
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If your files are equipped with ordinary 
flat folders, the chances are you have to use 
forcefui filing methods. This results in torn 
letters, lost letters and crowded folders that 
make quick finding almost an impossibility. 


\ sure remedy for such an unsatisfactory 
condition is to be found in the use of 


erte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


—firm, durable, expansible containers de- 
signed to expand as the papers increase, 
without losing any of their ability to stand 
upright with their index tabs in plain view. 





Letters may be ‘‘dropped” in the file 
with the assurance that they will be held 
safely and neatly in their place until want- 
ed. The contents of these efficient pockets 
are ready for quick, instant reference at all 
times, under all conditions. 


To all users of vertical files we offer a 
free sample pocket which we urge you 
to try in the place of an overcrowded 
folder. Use the coupon below. 


oo ee ae <j te: aang 


Please send me for trial in my files a free 
sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid ‘‘ VERTEX” 


File Pocket, as described in August 13 
TIME. 


Name of Firm 
Address... . 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring. . . 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N, 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 








BUSINESS 


In General 


Memorable, last week, was the midyear 
statement of American Locomotive Co., 
made public by Chairman William Hart- 
man Woodin, recent Smith convert. Net 
profits for the first six months of 1928 
were $1,502,702, as against $2,485,784 in 
1927. “Locomotive buying,” said Chair- 
man Woodin, “is at a low ebb.” 

Memorable for U. S. tourists in Eng- 
land was the declaration of Charles A. 
Penn, vice president of American Tobacco 
Co., that a factory will be built in Eng- 
land to manufacture American cigarets 
at low prices. 

Memorable was the defense of the penny 
as a buying unit by Emile C. Schurmacher, 
managing editor of The Candy Gazette. 
Editor Schurmacher wrote to the New 
York Times: “There has been a steady in- 
crease in the sale of penny candy (red 
hots, all-day suckers, ‘lickerish’ shoe 
laces). .. . If there is anybody who is 
offsetting the younger generation’s con- 
tempt for the penny as a medium of ex- 
change, it is the penny candy manufac- 
turer.” 

Memorable, probably, was the forma- 
tion of three new corporations by potent 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. Under the names of International 
Cables Corp., International Communica- 
tions Corp., International Radio Corp., the 
new companies will operate telephone, tele- 
graph and cable lines, wireless systems, 
television and _ telephoto transmission 
(much of which I. T. & T. already does). 
The object of ponderous incorporation, 
the functions of the different units, were 
not clarified by either of the Brothers Behn 
of I. T. & T. 














Stock Market 

Week by week the total of brokers’ 
loans mounted. Federal Reserve banks, led 
by Chicago, raised the rediscount rate to 
5%.* Still the member banks reported 
that corporations and individuals were 
withdrawing deposits and putting their 
funds on the call loan market Last week, 


| U. S. bankers sat down to a serious cam- 


paign to end the wholesale diversion of 
money for speculative purposes. 

In Chicago, Federal Reserve directors 
discussed radical action, a return to the 
early system of “differential rediscount- 
ing,” with low rates for agricultural and 
industrial loans, high rates for loans des- 
tined for speculation. To Manhattan came 
curly-haired Roy Archibald Young, Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board, osten- 
sibly on a tour of inspection. But bankers 


| *Last week, Lawyer Frank G. Raichle of 
| Buffalo adopted the extraordinary course of filing 
| suit in Federal Court to restrain the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, from raising the re- 
discount rate. Cried Lawyer Raichle: “Artificial 
stringency! Propaganda! Money despotism! 
Paternalism!” Charged Lawyer Raichle: “The 
Federal Reserve Bank has been illegally engaged 
in the arbitrary reduction of business through 
the fixing of high rediscount rates.” 

Frank Raichle is the law partner of Col. Wil- 
liam J. (“Wild Bill’) Donovan, Assistant to the 
U. S. Attorney General. He suffered bombard- 
ment when his innocent pleasure yacht was 





attacked, last month, by a Coast Guard Cutter 
i (Tre, July 23). 


noted his arrival coincided with. the issu- 
ance of a serious warning by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. Banks were 
“overloaned.” The discrepancy between 
deposits and loans was becoming too great. 

Most promising, however, was the action 
of the New York Clearing House :Associa- 
tion. Said the Clearing House: Banks shall 
refuse to put the money of the corpora- 
tions out on call in amounts less than 
$100,000. Further, they shall increase their 
service charge on loans made for others 
from 5% on the interest on the loan, to 
4 of 1% of the principal. Banks antici- 
pated protests, prepared to meet them by 
handing the corporations a partial recom- 
pense. Interest rates on commercial ac- 
counts were raised from 2 to 24%, on de- 
posits for 30 days or more from 24 to 34%. 

But a chasm still yawned between inter- 
est rates on deposits and on call money. 
Opinions were divided on the possibility of 
curbing speculation by refusing to lend 
money on behalf of corporations. The cor- 
porations, for example, might lend their 
money directly, ignoring the banks. Or 
they might start a bank of their own. 
There seemed, last week, a number of 
ways by which the money market might be 
taken out of the control of the Federal 
Reserve and of its member banks. 





Mail Orders 

Exceedingly important in domestic life 
are reading lamps, hair mattresses, phono- 
graphs, canaries. Almost equally impor- 
tant are these same luxuries in the world 
of industry. For by the number of phono- 
graphs and canaries purchased by U. S. 
housewives, the vigilant economist may 
trace the trend of general prosperity. 

Important, therefore, were July state- 
ments of the two chief U. S. mail order 
houses, vendors of many a luxury and 
nearly all necessities, barometers of pros- 
perity. Sears, Roebuck & Co. announced 
record July sales of $26,276,337 as against 
$20,960,713 in July, 1927. Montgomery 
Ward & Co. reported $13,976,559 as 
against $12,006,312. 


. ar 
Follies 

In the New York Evening Post, last 
week, Financial Moralist William Feather* 
wrote, piquantly: 

“Business people ... have tempera- 
ment. Good businesses are more often 
ruined by idiosyncrasies of owners than by 
any other cause. Business men and 
women .. . are severely handicapped by 
outbursts of temper, by unreasonable de- 
mands, by stubbornness and by vanity. 

“The indulgence of these weaknesses 
burdens many enterprises with thousands 
of dollars of unnecessary expense... . 

“Few temperamental business men are 
cured of their follies. ... Sometimes 
they can be induced to take long vacations 
—to play golf, to buy a yacht, to tour in 
foreign lands. 

“In their absence the treasury can be 
fattened against the day of their return. It 
is a mistake to assume that a boss is neg- 
lecting his business when he is away from 
his desk. Often he serves best by letting 
his assistants do the work.” 

*Moralist Feather is not the only financial 
moralizer in New York. Another is Moralist 


Frank Irving Fletcher, of the staff of the New 
York Herald Tribune. 
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Haute Couture 


(See front cover) 

From Paris, last week, came reports of 
feverish activity around the Place Ven- 
déme and, particularly, along that brief 
but important, severe but incredibly ex- 
pensive street known as the Rue de la 
Paix. Crowds milled about sternly-guarded 
doorways; ultra-fashionable women sought 
admission as to the most coveted box at 
the Opera; Parisian celebrities entered 
with an air of triumph, emerged with sub- 
dued cries of “Oh!” and “Ah!” 

To the Parisian, even to the accustomed 
tourist, the mélée in the Rue de la Paix 
was not unfamiliar. Similar scenes had 
been observable just a year ago, and again 
last February. As every true follower of 
fashion knows, there are two months in 
the year when the couturiers open their 
magnificent salons to the view of a fa- 


vored few, display their latest triumphs of | 


design, reveal what the well-dressed 
woman will wear for the next six months. 
Many a fortunate Parisian hastened, 
last week, from the grand openings of the 
dressmakers to ponder how she should per- 
suade her husband that no matter how chic 
she might appear in his eyes, in truth she 
would be in rags unless her wardrobe con- 
formed to these newly-pronounced edicts. 
Color. Bright, navy blue is to be the 
predominant color of fall fashions. But 
the most fastidious of women may appear 
without shame in creations of a red-brown 
hue. Very smart is a combination of the 
two, or of shades of navy blue. 
Silhouette. Let the cautious woman 
apply the following test. Dressed in a 
frock of an outworn mode, a pea dropped 
from her fork would roll to the table (or 
carpet) without interruption. But dressed 
in the 1928 silhouette, she might retrieve 
the pea in the ruffles at her neck, in a bow 
or a flounce on her skirt. Adopting the 
broken silhouette, dressmakers refer the 
dubious to modern architecture, pointing 
to jagged, jutting lines of skyscrapers. 
Skirts. Last week, His Holiness the 
Pope issued a thunderous edict. Modesty, 
he declared, is an essential part of godli- 
ness. Said His Holiness: “Early Christian 
women, dragged into the circus at Rome 
to be devoured by wild animals, were more 
concerned in covering their nudity than in 
saving their lives.” Obediently, dress- 
makers dropped skirts a full two inches, 
brought their hems to a point between 14 
and 2 inches below the bend in the knee. 
Hats. Three designs, all applied to 
small, close-fitting hats, share the approval 
of the French fashion makers. A _pro- 
nounced slant downward on the right side, 
occasionally obscuring the vision of the 


ight eye, is a mark of a correct hat, as 


is the bonnet shape, and an imitation of the 
French peasant’s beret. 

Formal Dress. Since the War, it has 
been permissible, though not desirable, for 
women to wear the same gown at a lunch- 
eon or at an afternoon tea, at dinner or at 
a ball. This year, pre-War distinctions are 
again in evidence. With more money to 
spend on clothes, the well-dressed woman 
will have rich and luxurious gowns for 
formal wear. 

These modes, or adaptations of them, 
were seen last week in the salons of the 200 
French dressmakers who pretend to Haute 
Couture. But of these 200, not more than 
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The New York 
Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits . . . . . $34,000,000 


Domestic and Foreign 


Banking Facilities 


Trust Services 


_ Personal Services 


I00 BROADWAY 


40TH STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 


57TH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 
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INDUSTRIES 





HIS weli-populated 
area adjacent to Chi- 
cago offers manufac- 
turers a most favorable 
combination of such essen- 
tial factors as markets, 
labor, transportation, util- 
ities and raw materials. 
Factory Executives: Write our 
Industrial Development De 
partment for Booklet T, or 
outline your plant Soassion 


requirements and ask for 
suggestions. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 


OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
GENERAL OFFICES: 


72 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO 


Serving 6000 square miles — 293 
communities—with Gas or Electricity 





The National City Company 
BONDS - SHORT TERM NOTES 
ACCEPTANCES 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout 
the world 





Scotts Creeping 
for Perfect Lawns: ‘a 


Sodin six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 

The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or the 
chopped grass—and in a few weeks you have a a 
luxuriant lawn like the deep green pile of a Turk 
ish carpet. all about this unusual grass i 
our illustrated booklet *‘Bent Lawns.’’ Mailed 
on request. Fall is the best time to plant. 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
566 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 
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15 or 20 had originated new and startling 
designs. It was possible, therefore, for 
Parisians to discuss, eliminate, select the 
real titans of post-War fashions. And 
Parisians chose, not without acrid debate 
and violent disagreement, the Big Six of 
the dressmaking industry. 

Worth. Traditionally important is the 
House of Worth. Founder Charles Fred- 
erick Worth came to Paris from London in 
the middle of the last century, found him- 
self the man of the hour in the attempt 
of the Empress Eugénie to restore the 
magnificence of the First Empire. Eugénie 
became the patron of the young English- 
man. To his shop in the Rue de la Paix 
came not only Eugénie herself but Char- 
lotte of Mexico, Maria Pia of Portugal, 
Elizabeth of Austria. Only two reverses 
came to Founder Worth. Victoria of Eng- 
land would have none of him. And Eu- 
génie, expecting the Prince Imperial, de- 
clined to swathe herself in Persian robes, 
decided to set the style in maternity gowns 
with the crinoline. Founder Worth battled, 
but to no avail. The crinoline flourished. 

Son Jean Philippe Worth succeeded his 
father in 1895, carried on the aristocratic 
traditions of the House. He still comes 
to the Rue de la Paix to serve the most 
exalted personages, bul his two nephews, 
Jacques and Jean Charles, have active con- 
trol of the business, the one as business 
manager, the other as head designer. The 
House of Worth remains the arbiter of the 
most elegant fashions. There go the 
women of upper French society for their 
robes de grande soirée. There goes the 
prospective bride for her wedding gown. 

Chanel. The fame of Gabrielle (“Co- 
co”) Chanel has waxed since the War. 
Sweaters have made her name and her for- 
tune, the light, boyish sweaters which form 
the sports costume of many an American 
and English woman. The story of Gabri- 














MADELEINE VIONNET 


. habitually fingerprints. 


elle is shrouded in mystery. Some say she 
is of Basque origin, the daughter of a peas- 
ant. Others declare her youth was spent in 
Marseilles, where the jerseys of sailors 
gave her the idea for the emancipated 
woman’s golfing costume. Even today she 
is something of an enigma to gossip-loving 
Paris. “Coco” Chanel is not beautiful, yet 
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her name is linked with that of Prince 
Dimitri, Parisian man of the world, famed 
connoisseur of beautiful women. 

Vionnet. Dressmakers concede to 
Madeleine Vionnet mastery of the art of 
fitting. She never uses linings in her gowns. 
Unexpected darts and seams, giving perfect 
lines to a dress, are the despair of copy- 











MabDAME CHARLOTTE 


Her hair turned green. 


ists and imitators. In her salon of Lalique 
glass, with heroic figures of women in 
Vionnet models decorating the walls, man- 
nequins display her triumphs of cutting 
and sewing. But before a gown leaves her 
shop, she marks it with her fingerprint, 
a safeguard against imitation. 

Lelong. At the head of the organization 
of a Paris dressmaking house is the de- 
signer. Under the designer comes the 
premiére vendeuse (chief saleswoman), 
assisted by a seconde and numerous other 
vendeuses. Heads of workrooms are 
premiéres mains, with general supervision 
over the training of the apprentices, the 14- 
or-15-year-old girls who come as mid- 
inettes to learn the history of textiles and 
of art, the tricks of designing, cutting, fit- 
ting, sewing. Finished models are shown 
by mannequins who think the opportunity 
of meeting British and U. S. millionaires 
enough compensation for tiny salaries. 

To this organization, Lucien Lelong 
brought an Oxford education, a vigorous 
personality. Most efficient of all cou- 
turiers, Lelong housed himself in a g-story 
building, passing in Paris for a skyscraper, 
and proceeded to produce 1,000 models a 
year under 20th century working condi- 
tions. Lelong is popular with U. S. buyers. 
Particularly popular are his three per- 
fumes: “A,” for the exotic woman (or the 
unexotic woman who, acting out of char- 
acter, is attending an exotic affair); “B,” 
the perfume pour le sport; “C,” the deli- 
cate scent for the ingénue. 

Premet. More than 1,000,000 women 
are said to have worn the boyish black 
gown, with white collars and cuffs, which 
went by the name of La Garconne. It was 
the House of Premet which invented La 
Garconne to ride the wave of the novel’s 
popularity. Madame Charlotte, the pres- 
ent head of the house, is herself one of 
the most beautiful women in Paris, with 
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mauve hair which has an interesting his- 
tory.* 

Louiseboulanger. To Louiseboulanger 
belongs the credit of discovering the secret 
of the down-in-the-back hemline. Prima- 
rily a dressmaker, rather than dress seller, 
she amuses herself by studying the person- 
ality of unusual women, then designing cos- 
tumes to suit them. Her greatest triumph 
has been with the Actress Spinelly, whose 
frocks are an annual Parisian wonder. 

Through the salons of these internation- 
ally-known couturiers, last week, wandered 
the élite of Paris and of Paris visitors. 
But U. S. women of fashion need not de- 
spair because they were not in Paris last 
week. Let them but wait until fall and 
they will find the most classic models of 
Worth, the most daring of Vionnet’s de- 
signs, reproduced in many a U. S. depart- 
ment store. Instead of paying $500 for a 
sports costume by Chanel, they will pay 
$200 or $300 for a replica of the same 
costume in a Manhattan shop. For Paris 
dressmakers have found no way to prevent 
copying of their creations. Madame Char- 
lotte made but 1,000 of the 1,000,000 
copies of La Garconne. As simplicity is 
the vogue in Paris, U. S. copyists may 
turn out French designs for $50 or $75. 
Even now the buyers are speeding home- 
ward with dearly purchased models, ready 
to put them in the hands of expert imi- 
tators, preparing for the nation’s great 
fall shopping season. 

—?¢ 
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Leftovers 


In the Superior Court of Los Angeles, 
Vice President C. M. Gregg, of the Los 
Angeles Foundry Co., revealed that his 
company had discovered a use for two 
hitherto despised leftovers: gin bottles, 
old shoes. It converts gin bottles into 
glass beads, old shoes into jasmine per- 
fume. 


r 
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Meat Eater 

Meat-loving patrons, profit-loving stock- 
holders, encompassed the downfall, last 
week, of the ‘“Vegetable-wise” policy of 
the Childs Co. Devoted to vegetarianism, 
President William Childs had offered pa- 





*Here is the story of her violet locks: A | 


few years ago she planned to attend a fashion- 
able ball at the Paris Opera. In the morning 
she went to her coiffeur for a shampoo. As 
white-haired women usually do, she requested 
the coiffeur to put a little bluing in the rinse 
water. By mistake the man poured in a chem- 
ical that stood on the shelf beside the bluing 
bottle. At first Madame Charlotte’s hair 
looked all right. But when she got back to 
Premet’s and took off her hat she saw to her 
horror that it had turned green, the color of 
grass. She rushed back to the coiffeur, in 
tears begged him to do something for her. He 
poured more chemicals into more rinse waters, 
now her hair was blue. Hour after hour he 
rinsed and struggled; after each attempt the 
head of hair emerged’ a new tint. Finally, an 
hour before the hour of the ball, they gave it 
up. Madame Charlotte’s hair was a_ pale 
violet. There was nothing else to do. At 
first she thought of staying home. But her 
love of gayety got the better of her. She took 
her courage in her two hands and appeared at 
the ball. She half-expected to be the butt of 
jibes and ridicule. To her amazement she 
found herself the hit of the evening. Her 
triumph was so overwhelming that it aroused 
the jealousy of fair countesses and members of 
the social set who expended lavish sums on 
their toilettes for the evening. Journalists 
flocked about her, cabled abroad the news of 
her mauve hair., Next day pastel locks were 
the rage. Madame Charlotte liked hers so well 
on second thought that she decided to keep 
them so always, 





New, Improved Edition 
of this Useful Chart 


As revised, this chart provides 













AN ALYSIS CHART an enlarged form for entering 
qe DETERMINATION bonds and other kinds of in- 

xi nad CY vestments, classifying them as 
NVESTMENT Poul necessary for analysis. Shows 
: and posiTION the structure of the whole 







investment account, and the 
adaptability of individual 
items to one’s purpose. 





Are Your Bond Holdings 
Properly Balanced? 
This chart wt! tell you 


[’ you are hesitant about submitting your bond holdings to 
others for analysis, you can make your own survey with this 






chart—to show how your investments are diversified as to type 
and locality—what the maturities are—how income is distributed 
over the year—how present market prices compare with the 








prices paid, etc. 






There is ample and convenient space for all such information — 
based onthe form we use foranalyzing the bond holdings of banks, 
institutions and large individual investors. It also contains an 







outline for determining the investment policy most effective 
for your particular needs, thus lessening the possibility of ac- 
cumulating bonds which do not fit your needs. It serves also as a 








ready reference sheet. 






Newly revised, the chart provides double the former space for 






listing issues. There is also a separate recapitulation sheet allow- 






ing for semi-annual revision over a two-year period. This en- 






ables an accurate survey of the investment structure at all 
times. An added feature is the maturity tickler where issues 
maturing in the current year may be listed. 








Altogether, it is a necessary st¢p in appraising every security 
on your list and in deciding what to buy next. We shall be glad 
to send you this chart without obligation. 


Ask for Analysis Chart tu-88 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 







CHICAGO 201 South La Salle St. NEW YORK 35 Wall St. 
PHILADELPHIA III South Fifteenth St. DETROIT 601 Griswold St. CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Ave. 
ST. LOUIS 319 North Fourth St, BOSTON 85 Devonshire St. MILWAUKEE 425 East Water St. 








PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Ave., South 








Every Thursday Evening 
Hear the «Old Counsellor” and his orchestra, on the Halsey-Stuart Hour 


A unique radio program combining good music 
and helpful advice on how to invest your money 














W-E-A-F and 29 stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company 
g vp. M. Eastern Standard Time 8 p. M. Central Standard Time 7 Pp. M. Mountain Standard Time 
Where Daylight Saving Time prevails, program is one bour later 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES ree, 


BUDGETING 
IS NOT BOOKKEEPING 


Nor Yet Banking 
Nor Even the Balancing of Accounts 


It is Just Common Sense 
Capitalized 
Without the Use of a Double Ledger 


Re: every one of us budg- 












ets more or less. In our 

heads, on the backs of 
envelopes or brown paper bags, 
even (if we are geniuses) on our 
cuffs, we jot the figures that tell 
us whether we can or no, that 
help us to determine the extent 
of our expenditures. 

The BUDGET simply visu- 
alizes these figures more clearly 
for us. It tells in an orderly 
way the story of our Personal 
and Family Finance. 

Try it, and see for yourself. 
Send for a John Hancock 
Monthly Budget Sheet and 
learn the effectual simplicity of 
BUDGETING. Please send a 
two-cent stamp to cover the cost 
of mailing. 
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OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS | 






197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF BUSINESS —— 


FACTS 
worth thousands 


of dollars— 


MARK JONES of 61 
Broadway, New York, 
wrote to David Lawrence, 
President, The United 
States Daily, as follows: 


“One man told me that 
he had recently picked up 
one piece of news in The 
United States Daily that 
was so important to his com- 
pany as to be worth many 
times more than the paper 


T 








would cost him for several 


hundred years. He said it 
was the one publication of the 
many that came to him that 
he could not afford to miss.”’ 

Would you like a sample 
copy of The United States 
Daily? Then send in the cou- 
pon below. 


To The United States Daily, 
Washington, D. C. 


Without obligation please send me a sample 
of The United States Daily. 


Name fe 
I So oto t ko vss pocnsese xekeeu es 


Please use this coupon or enclose it with 
your letter 


trons of his 120 restaurants every con- 
ceivable substitute for meat. He had in- 
voked the experience of the heroic Greeks, 
meat-haters. Statistics of calories and 
vitamins filled his menus. But gross sales 
for five months of 1928 showed a falling 
off of 9%. while the common stock sagged 
from: a high 74 in 1925 to a 1928 low of 
38. And last week he yielded, but without 
grace. Inept, as a bid for popularity, were 
the advertisements inserted for the first 
time in the newspapers. They read: 


NEW BILL OF FARE 
Freedom of Choice 
MEATS 
for the Meat Eater 
FRUITS CEREALS 
FRESH VEGETABLES 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 
For Health and Economy. 


; —o>— 
International 


U. S. Minister to Switzerland Hugh 
Robert Wilson last week signed for the 
U. S., at Berne, one more supplementary 
agreement to the multilateral trade con- 
vention of 1927 to do away with multifold 
prohibitions and tariff restrictions which 
the warring nations set up against each 
other in 1914-1918. The U. S. was the 
twenty-eighth and last nation finally to 
sign the new agreement. The agreement 
was a list of exceptions. It specified a few 
remaining articles of commerce which it 
was agreed might still be subjected to pro- 
hibitions and restrictions by the various 
nations. It was agreed that Chile, for ex- 
ample, might continue temporarily to exer- 
cise governmental control over her imports 
of scrap iron and scrap zinc, and over the 
importation of hares. Portugal retained 
temporary control of her fine wool and raw 
cork exports. Bulgaria chose to guard her 
exports of rose trees, roots, shoots; Swe- 
den, her scrap iron; Czechoslovakia, her 
hop shoots. 

It was agreed that, because international 
trade would not be greatly affected, 
Czechoslovakia may permanently reserve 
the right to prohibit or restrict the ex- 
portation of quartzite; Portugal, the expor- 
tation of pine resin. 

The only U. S. product over which the 
U. S. chose to retain its mght of export 
restriction was helium gas. Helium, un- 
plentiful in nature, is the non-inflammable 
dirigible-filler; the beneficent mixing gas 
to save divers from the “bends.” 


— os 
Mergers 


Merging, consolidating, amalgamating 
last week were: 

Temperature, tinfoil. Into the merg- 
ing pot were thrown two companies mak- 
ing devices to control temperature (Rob- 
ert Shaw Thermostat Co., Fulton Sylphon 
Co.), two companies producing tinfoil 
(U. S. Foil Co., Beechnut Foil Co.). Reyn- 
olds Metal Co. emerged. 

Banks. Dr. Charles E. Beury, presi- 
dent of Temple University and of the 
National Bank of North Philadelphia, last 
week became chairman of the newly- 
organized Philadelphia Bank and Trust Co. 
Component parts of the new $23,000,000 
bank are: National Bank of North Phila- 


delphia, Oak Lane Trust Co., Queen Lane 
National Bank, Broad Street National 


Bank. 
De Mille. Selling his own cinema inter- 


ests, Cecil Blount De Mille, producer 
(Ten Commandments, King of Kings), 
merged his spectacular talents with - the 
studios of his rival, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. 

Frozen Eggs. Into mighty, meatpack- 
ing Armour & Co., there strayed last week 
the H. J. Keith Co. of Boston, dealers in 
dried and frozen eggs. Also into the Ar- 
mour fold came a large interest in Amos 
Bird Co. of Shanghai, Chinese egg product 
concern. To become a power in the frozen 
egg market, Armour & Co. paid $2,500,000. 

—— + -— 


Motors, Models 


Chrysler Corp. has gone into the low- 
priced field with the throttle wide open. 
Item A: the new Plymouth, a four-cylin- 
der car, with Silver-Dome high-compres- 
sion engine which uses any gasoline, ca- 
pable of a speed of more than 60 miles 
per hour, selling for $670 (roadster, coupe) 
up to $725 (four-door sedan). Jtem B: 
the new De Soto; a six-cylinder car selling 
for less than $1,000. In performance and 
appearance, it is similar to the new Chrys- 
ler 65, a slightly more expensive car. 
“Much for little” is the idea behind the 
De Soto.* 

Important body changes have been made 
in the Chrysler 65 and 75, making them 
leaner of line, cathedral-like. The hoods 
are higher; the windshields: are made of 
non-shatterable glass (Triplex). 

Added to the duties of Walter P. Chrys- 
ler was the presidency of Dodge Bros® 
Inc., on the resignation of E. G. Wilmer. 


Buick celebrated its Silver Anniversary 
with more changes than it has made since 


1925. Curves dominate the body lines, 
following the Cadillac trend. Wheelbases 
are longer: 116, 121 and 129 inches. 


Speed, in the two larger models, is stepped 
up to 75 miles per hour and over. 


Cram’s Automotive Reports, Inc., pre- 
dicted last week that 1928 would see the 
production of 4,399,000 automobiles and 
trucks—a little less than the 1926 record 
of 4,503,531. The production figures for 
the first six months of 1928 are: 


Ss: SEE an Seine raves sees 756,657 
| ee eee 219,816f 
3. Willys-Overland, Whippet... .195,523 
en ee RPO ROT Or eee 179,888 
sg. Qakland-Pontiac .. ....206<. 146,573 
D. SeR. cpavn ee eee CELe kets 134,795 
Os. MI ya's aos Sa s.0 Baw hs a 99,409 
a |. rs ere ere 99,173 
>. NS Gn das add 78,926 
Pi AMEE. ol a parole bee oa 69,597 
Sis SN ics kw en eteess oe hers 69,208 
Eis. SE ih esc adeasssed 51,008 
Pre re ee 41,033 
eee 38,745 
ee eer ere re 26,373 
ae ee er eae 25,993 
Se. Cagle, Lae Salle... :..5 6. <ic 20,146 
a res sree 16,323 
OO PERO coe eae tesc ds wIRs 15,860 
OR CR oes ery w Saws state 10,933 
Of. Peoria. .ass.s. weet 7,507 
es. Paloon-Knight ..... 2.000 6,667 
ee Pe eer 4,298 
i,t ee «swat es his a5 SS > 4,240 
i | MR sie i5 ssc. ws Kae aal 4,176 
i a ero ee eee 3,912 
0 2 EE nh ck Av tt cua eee 3,870 
ers ee ere res 2,584 
i er ee 2,422 
30. Stearns-Knight 2) 3...6:...08% 1,260 


*It was little, swart Fernando De Soto (1499- 
1542) who discovered the big, fatherly Missis- 
sippi River. 

$68,026 of these were produced in June. 
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Big Bad City 

DiversEyY—MacKinlay Kantor—Cow- 
ard-McCann ($2.00). 

The Story. Small town Marry Javlyn 
arrived at a Chicago rooming house off 
Diversey Street. He was absorbed imme- 
diately into the ways of the big city:' 
tossed carelessly on the bathroom shelf, 
was a wallet stuffed with bigger bills than 
he had ever seen, and the only identifica- 
tion was Cook County’s check for $84.62. 
The owner, identified by the paunchy land- 
‘lord, was Abe Wise. This Jew locked his 
bedroom door, touched his “gat” fondly, 
but offered Marry the hospitality of excel- 
lent bootleg, and introduced Josephine 
Ruska of the husky voice and dark caress- 
ing eyes. Marry fell promptly in love, 
and as promptly forgot the mysterious 
Jew. Long evenings he spent in the park 
loving Josephine’s cooing chatter and warm 
caresses. Long days he tramped the streets 
bearing his optimistic letter of recom- 
mendation from the small town paper. 
Big town papers, unimpressed, turned him 
down. 

But the jovial column conductor who 
had once printed some of Marry’s verse, 
swept him into a strange circle of strug- 
gling young writers, successful newspaper 
patterers, sophisticated critics. One of 
these, an ash-blonde beauty, lured Marry 
to her studio, and quickly taught him that 
his slangy little slum girl was wanting in 
veneer. But his slangy little Josephine 
bought herself books on rhetoric and elo- 
cution, and disappeared temporarily from 
Marry’s scheme of things. 

Up against it, Marry accepted from the 
friendly Jew a dull clerical job at the 
County building. What with one thing 
and another, he figured that Abe Wise 


was sobriquet for Gun-Man Steve Gold— 


Steve Gold of newspaper extras, Steve 
Gold, spectacular murderer, hounded by 
rival bootleg gangs. But just as he, Marry, 
a small town dreamer and poet, was about 
to be of considerable service to this curious 
fascinating character, Steve Gold was shot 
down from a passing sedan. Simulta- 
neously Marry lost his County Cook job. 

The Significance. Chicago’s bootleg 
feuds, machine gun riots, gang run politics, 
are matter of course; but the inside story 
is still matter of conjecture. Author Kan- 
tor provides likely data for the conjecture, 
but his inside story is of an innocent ac- 
complice who obeys with a thrill, and 
wonders what it is all about. 

The Author. MacKinlay Kantor, Iowa 
born and bred, contributed much padding 
and less literature to his mother’s local 
magazine, got considerable publicity from 
his ballad on Floyd Collins in the Chicago 


TIME readers may obtain 
paid, promptly, any book of any 


publisher, by communicating with Ben | ’ I , E 


Boswell, TIME, Inc., enclosing check 


or money-order to cover regular 


price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 

















© Wide World 
PUBLISHER COWARD 
. was a champion once. 


Tribune column, and worked, like the hero 
of his first novel, for County Cook. He 
wrote Diversey in three months, and until 
the royalties come in, he is supporting his 
wife and child on detective stories. 

The Publishers. Publishing is now the 
smart profession for college youths who 
fancy neither the drabness of bonds nor 
the toil of butter-and-eggs. But some of 
them find a good deal of both in the smart 
profession, and become good publishers. 
Two men who have survived enough of 
the toil to start their own concern (with 
the publication of Diversey), are Thomas 
Coward and James McCann. The former, 
nine years out of Yale College, has worked 
with The Yale University Press and,Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., was National Squash cham- 
pion in 1922. The latter, up-from-office- 
boy at Doubleday Page and Co., was head 
of Hearst’s International Library at the 
age of 27. Their publishing program in- 
cludes a juvenile department headed by the 
daughter of picturesque Dr. Mabel Ulrich, 
Minnesota physician, college lecturer on 
sex, and successful bookshop proprietor. 
The young publishers’ big catch is a volume 
of Thornton Wilder’s drama collected over 
a period of twelve years. The final sheets 
were sent piecemeal, handwritten on 
yellow foolscap, from Gene Tunney’s 
training camp. 


post- 


U. s. | BEN BOSWELL 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


25 West 45th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


retail 


Satyr Hunts 

Tue IsLAND oF CAPTAIN SPARROW— 
S. Fowler Wright—Cosmopolitan ($2.00). 
Young Foyle is cast upon an imaginary 
mid-Pacific island—not to found the new 
social order, but to encounter thrilling 
adventures among relics of four races: 
satyrs who mate with human beings, ruka- 
birds of*uncanny intelligence, high-minded 
followers of the Priest of Gir, and the low- 
born descendants of a pirate crew. Satyr 
hunts, cannibalistic orgies, hair-raising 
escapes are in order. But Author Wright 
will rather be remembered for the swift 
ingenuity of his unique Deluge. 

re ae 
Fun and Forget 

JAVA-JAVA— Byron 
($2.50). 

“The bronze horses on St. Mark’s, how- 
ever, winked knowingly among themselves, 
and the winged lion on the column smiled 
a sophisticated Venetian smile.” For Eric, 
magnificent blond, had just glided his plane 
on to the Grand Canal, and turned am- 
orous attention to his passenger. $37,500 
was the fare she had paid him to transport 
her, Catherine, decadent American college 
girl, from the Eiffel Tower to Java, and 
Philip, her (chief) lover. Meanwhile Eric 
served very nicely as more than pilot. 
It became necessary to draw the curtains 
of the airship, but the Italian populace 
continued to applaud hilariously, their gon- 
dolas created a serious traffic jam, and 
“the horses on St. Mark’s, not content 
with winking, were stamping and frisking 
their tails; the winged lion was heard to 
laugh lecherously.” Once in the jungles 
of Java, Catherine forgot her Norseman, 
and succumbed with Philip to the seductive 
musky sweetness of orchids and passion 
flower. 

Gay, ridiculous, wise, exasperating, fan- 
tastic, Java-Java’s satiric truths mingle 
with its pack of lies. Sober readers will be 
shocked, contemptuous, bored; others will 
enjoy the fun and then forget it. The 
youthful author also wrote O Rare Ben 
Jonson. 


Steel — Knopf 


—_<e-—-_——— 
Journalist Bennett 


THE SAvour or Lire—Arnold Bennett 
— Doubleday Doran ($2.50). Mr. Bennett 


has a grievance. People tell him he is a 


. greater novelist than journalist, and he 


doesn’t like it, because he has more fun 
being a journalist. So he writes a great 
many essays on a great many subjects to 
prove that a good modern novelist is essen- 
tially a journalist. But the fact remains 
that none of his journalism is as good as 
Clayhanger or The Old Wives’ Tale. 
The great many subjects in the present 
collection bristle with further grievances— 
none of them new: flimsy partitions in 
European hotels; doctors’ persistence in 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Propuets Truk anpd Fatse—Oswald Garrison Villard 

Knopf ($3.50). 27 Politicians—mostly false. (See Time, 

July 16) 

Brack Democracy, the Story of Haiti—H. P. Davis 

Dial Press ($5). Authentic, revealing. (July 16) 

Bampi—A Life in the Woods—Felix Salten—Simon & 

Schuster ($2.50). Deer drama. (July 23) 

Sunser Gun—Dorothy Parker—Liveright ($2). Crackling 
y quips, in verse. (July 16) 
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CHEER UP! 
You needn’t feel 50 
down-in-the-mouth 


ORNING, noon and night... 

whenever disagreeable after-taste 
bothers you; whenever your throat gets 
raw and sore, gargle with Forhan’s An- 
tiseptic Refreshant. Use it straight. 
This wonderful antiseptic mouthwash 
ends all mouthwash confusion. Easily 
and quickly it removes the causes of 
bad taste and bad breath and at the 
same time soothes the throat, protect- 
ing it from disease-breeding germs. 
From your druggist get 
this new antiseptic mouth- 
wash which is safe, power- 
ful, effective, persistent and 
is without a telltale odor. 
Two sizes, 35c and 60c. 


FORHAN COMPANY 
New York 


Forhan’s 


ANTISEPTIC REFRESHANT 








FOR MOUTH, BREATH AND TASTE HYGIENE 


eee 


TO 
INTELLIGENT 
BOYS 


ISKI offers the brainy student 
a chance to outstrip his high 
school class, to forge ahead as 
rapidly as his capacity permits. 
Competent faculty, 200 acre cam- 
pus, outdoor life. 
Write Dr. A. W. Wilson for the 
“ Kiski Plan.”’ 


KISKIMINETAS 
School for Boys 
Box 929 Saltsburg, Pa. 


ARKANSAS 


(Pronounced Ark-an-saw, Please) 


THE GIANT! 


Arkansas is stretching himself, rap- 
idly awakening to new and greater 
development. Everything for manufac- 
turing—minerals, metals, timber, cot- 
ton; coal, gas, oil, hydroelectric power; 
no tax on cotton mills for seven years; 
no State income tax; a reservoir of 
native labor, etc. Strategically located 
in the Southwest. Ride to prosperity 
with us. For information, write 


Bott Advertising Agency 
Exponents of Arkansas Little Rock 
BREE 
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dealing with symptoms rather than causes; 
England’s refusal to adopt the efficient 
decimal system; U. S. film kings; man’s 
servitude to alcohol; young authors 
(stream-of-consciousness school) who do 
not write like Mr. Bennett. 


a 





Saga Done 


Two Forsyte Inrertupes ($.50); 
Swan Sone ($2.50)—John Galsworthy— 
Scribners. 

Though descendants of the Forsytes 
“may make up fresh adventure for the 
morrow” (their creator is 61), the Forsyte 
saga is done. Done because the cycle of 
old Soames Forsyte’s life is complete, and 
his daughter Fleur, the only descendant 
that bred true to Forsyte pride and cynical 
acquisitiveness, has worried her fate -to 
tragic anti-climax. In The White Monkey 
fate (and Soames) wrenched her from the 
love of her cousin Jon; in The Silver Spoon 
fate (and Soames) taught her to snatch 
what she wanted; in Swan Song again fate 
(but not Soames) brings her Jon that she 
might snatch him only to lose him forever. 
For of the Two Forsyte Interludes one has 
told charmingly of Jon’s new love, and the 
other poignantly of Soames’ meeting his 
old love. 

Though Soames had adored his first 
wife, and forced his adoration on her as 
his propertied right, he was true to his 
Victorianism in casting her out when she 
was “unfaithful.” By contrast, his daugh- 
ter’s husband suffered bitterly over Fleur’s 
affair with Jon, but he bore with her infi- 
delity. Whether the difference in the two 
generations is an advance in civilization 
or a deterioration in force of character, 
Mr. Galsworthy rather emphasizes the 
latter by Jon’s vague back-to-nature farm- 
ing venture, and Michael’s disarming but 
nonetheless softy campaign to clean up 
the slums. Somehow the younger genera- 
tion hasn’t quite the stamina of old 
Soames, cynical, Victorian, who puts an 
indelible stamp on his generation. 

Swan Song picks up familiar threads of 
eariier episodes in the saga, yet such is the 
artistry that the final portrait is complete 
for one unfamiliar with the earlier vol- 
umes. Such one, unfortunate, may indeed 
sense that dramatic action is over and 
done, but there remains the thrilling finale 
fire, and there remains a generous supply 
of Galsworthy’s sound philosophy, and his 
engrossing though rather unsound soci- 
ology. 

Author Galsworthy was born in 1867, of 
oldest and best Devonshire stock. He 
qualified for the law, but was sufficiently 
well off to be bored with it and travel. On 
a voyage between Adelaide and Cape Horn 
he became fast friends with Joseph Con- 
rad, sailor. Thereupon he took to writing. 
Besides the volumes of the Forsyte saga, 
which total with the swan song 2,000 
pages, he has done numerous other novels 
(The Patrician, etc.), stories (Five Tales, 
etc.), and powerful plays (Strife, Justice, 
The Skin Game, etc.). Of recent years his 
hobby has been launching obscure writers. 
Trader Horn (Trme, June 27, 1927) he 
heralded from South Africa. Bambi 
(Time, July 23) he praised because it had 
minimized the rough tedium of a channel 
crossing. 


EDUCATION 





Tigert.to Florida 


U. S. Commissioner of Education John 


James Tigert, 46, handed last week his. 


resignation to Secretary of the Interior 


Roy O. West and announced that he had’ 


accepted the presidency of the University 
of Florida. 

He was one of the few appointees of 
President Harding who had stood the test 
of time. Born in Tennessee, he was the 
first citizen of that state to win a Rhodes 


scholarship. At 27,,as president of Ken- | 
tucky Wesleyan College, he selected chairs , 


for grey-beards. In Florida, he will manip- 
ulate a university, adequately supported 
by the state, including schools as diversi- 
fied as journalism and pharmacy. He is 
young enough to mingle with undergrad- 
uates, old enough to be a stubborn organ- 
izer. 
— go 


Harrse, Hoss, Hawse’ 


The simple, tragic tale of a rat named 
Grip, who could not make up his mind, 
was a piece of red hot news last week. 
William Cabell Greet, professor of Pho- 
netics and the History of English at 
Barnard College, Columbia University, as- 
sembled seven men from scattered parts 
of the U. S. to tell the tale of Grip to 
wax discs in a recording studio of the 
Victor Talking Machine Co. The idea: 
to preserve for posterity accurate speci- 
mens of U. S. dialects. 

Normal in every respect were the spoken 
words of a man from St. Louis, Mo. He 
sounded exactly like this: “Once there was 
a young rat who couldn’t make up his 
mind. Whenever another rat asked him if 
he would like to go out with him, he would 
answer, ‘I don’t know.’ ” 

Samuel Stoney, Manhattan architect, 
native of Charleston, S. C., gave an ac- 
curate imitation of Gullah (early Negro) 
dialect: “Once deh bin ah nyung rat wat 
couldn’t muk up eh mine. Whenebber duh 
turrah rat ax um ef e would like tuh come 
oudt widdum, e would muk ansuh, ‘I dun- 
no.’ ” 


Gullah contains many strange idioms 
and words such as buckra (meaning white 
man or devil). According to Dr. Greet, 
Gullah and the language of Cape Cod are 
the only genuine dialects within the U. S. 

Conspicuous among the U. S. inhabitants 
who appeared and spoke in their accus- 
tomed accents at the recording studio was 
the Vermonter with his kued for could, 
his enser for answer, his cahft for coughed. 
Also conspicuous was the Middle Ohioan 
with his doan for don’t, his then for than. 

The words, horse and laugh, suffered the 
following variations: 

Man from Maine: harrse, larf. 
Bostonian: hoss, lough. 
Texan: hawse, lawf. 


The results, in the form of phonograph 
records, will be put on sale in September 
at $1 each. Dr. Greet expects to make 
14 records by December, including those 
of a Manhattan truckdriver, a Tennessee 
mountaineer, a pure Philadelphian.. Even- 
tually, he hopes to make 50 records. 
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Engaged. Princess Ida, 51, legless, one- 
handed Coney Island freak; to Thomas 
Kelly, 51, owner of the Coney Island 
scooter ride. Plans for the wedding cele- 
bration included an exhibition of the var- 
sity drag by the fat girl and the skinny 
man, and a fencing match between the 
sword swallower and the tattooed lady. 


Engaged. Count Folke  Bernadotte, 
nephew of King Gustaf of Sweden; to 
Estelle Romaine Manville, Manhattan 
debutante, descendant of Jeoffrey de Mag- 
navil, ally of William the Conqueror; in 


Pleasantville, N. Y. 


ny een 
Married. Ralph Pulitzer, 49, president 
and editor of the New York World; and 
Margaret Leech, novelist (The Back of the 
Book, Tin Wedding); in Manhattan. 
a 


Married. Amelia Vauclain, grand- 
daughter of President Samuel V. Vauclain 
of the Baldwin Locomotive works; and 
Francis Tatnal of Germantown, Pa.; in 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Married. Mrs. Josephine Lanier Jones, 
great-great-granddaughter of Secretary of 
the Treasury Albert Gallatin, granddaugh- 
ter of Poet Sidney Lanier; and Russell 
Blake Livermore, lawyer (Livermore & 


Livermore) ; in Manhattan. 


ae an 
Married. Leila Stuart Holt, daughter of 
President Hamilton Holt of Rollins Col- 
lege, and Maurice Rotival, son of French 
Railroadman Paul Rotival; at Woodstock, 
Conn. 
od 
Married. The Right Hon. John Henry 
Whitley, 62, onetime (1921-28) Speaker 
of the British House of Commons who last 
month, retiring from the House, refused a 
peerage (Time, July 9); and Helen Clarke, 
social worker; in London. 


eae 

Married. Dr. Benvenuto Hauptmann, 

28, son of famed playwright Gerhart 

Hauptmann; and Princess Elise of 

Schaumburg-Lippe; at Dwasieden Castle, 
near Sassnitz, Germany. 


Married. Tom Heeney; 29, recent un- 
successful contender for the heavyweight 
championship of the world (Time, Aug. 
6); and Mrs. Marion Dunn Hyde, 30, 
model and saleswoman of Port Washing- 
ton, L. I.; in Lodentown, N. Y. 


soenertilintesjes 
Appointed. The Right Rev. William 
Temple, 46, Bishop of Manchester, to suc- 
ceed the Most Rev. Cosmo Gordon Lang 
as Archbishop of York. (See p. 30). 
te 


Died. Mrs. William H. Martin, mother 
of John S. Martin, associate Editor of 
TimME; in Manhattan after a long illness. 


——.6 - 

Died. Mrs. Jule Blanche Edwards, 59, 
wife of U. S. Senator Edward Irving Ed- 
wards of New Jersey; after an illness of 
two years; in Jersey City, N. J. 


Died. Edwin M. Carter, 60, Manhattan 
broker (Carter & Co.), since 1918 a gov- 
ernor of the New York Stock Exchange; 
of heart disease; in Allenhurst, N. J. 


Died. Federal Judge David C. Westen- 
haver, 63, potent jurist, sentencer of the 
late Eugene V. Debs to prison for a sedi- 
tious speech, releaser of thousands of al- 
leged “draft dodgers” after the War; of 
heart disease; in Cleveland, Ohio. 


+ 
Died. Brigadier General Charles Lewis 
Potter, 64, Army engineer, president of 
the Mississippi River Commission, two 
months after his Army retirement; after a 
gall-bladder operation; at St. Louis. 
patie a 


Died. Frank McDowell Leavitt, 72, 
inventor, 25 years ago, of the machine that 
makes tin cans, inventor of the Bliss-Lea- 
vitt torpedo used by the U. S. Navy since 
1918; of heart disease; at Scarsdale, N. Y. 


—>—_ 

Died. Job A. Edson, 74, president for 
23 years (1905-28) of the Kansas City 
Southern Railroad, onetime (at 13) tele- 
graph operator for the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern R. R. Co.; of apo- 
plexy; at Long Beach, Calif. 

aeeiias 

Died. Robert Weeks Kelley, 75, presi- 
dent of the U. S. Navy League, executive 
member of the American Olympic Com- 
mittee; suddenly in Paris. 


—_—o—_ 

Died. William S. Taylor, 76, onetime 
(1900) governor of Kentucky, self-exiled 
to Indiana following the assassination of 
his Democratic rival, William Goebel (see 
p. 12); of heart disease; in Indianapolis. 


Died. John C. Cutler, 82, president of 





the Deseret National Bank of Salt Lake | 


City, onetime (1905-09) governor of 
Utah; by suicide; in Salt Lake City. 
—\ 
Died. Eugene Levering, 82, onetime 
(1878-1921) president of the National 
Bank of Commerce (Baltimore), and after 
its merger with the Merchants National 
Bank, chairman of the board, trustee and 
patron of the Johns Hopkins University, 
ofttime contributor to the Anti-Saloon 
League; in Baltimore. His twin brother, 
Joshua Levering, was the Prohibition 
party’s nominee for the presidency in 1896. 











Died. Delphin Michael Delmas, 84, 
famed criminal lawyer, defender in 1906 
(for an alleged fee of $100,000) of Harry 





crystal waters, angle 


K. Thaw, originator of the phrases “brain | 


storm” and “dementia Americana,” and 

one of the first lawyers to make a success- 

iul insanity plea; in Santa Monica, Calif. 

———=—@) 

Died. Mrs. B. H. Wyman, 89, Cali- 

fornia pioneeress, sister of Writer Bret 
Harte; in Victoria, B. C. 





— <n 

Died. Peter Rudak, 136, claimant (with 

documentary proof) of military service 

120 years ago in the Russian Army fight- 

ing against Napoleon; in Pitchania, Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics. 


Died. Sam Houston, six-weeks-old Texas 
burro, presented to Mrs. Alfred E. Smith 
in Houston the night of her husband’s 
nomination for presidency; of pneumonia 
brought on by cold northern winds; in 


Albany, N. Y. 
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A 
BERMUDA 
VACATION 










ALL Expenses Paid! 


ROM New York a delightful two- 
day ocean voyage will bring you 

to famed Bermuda—a British colony 
where “‘pounds, shillings, pence” and 
British laws govern. Here is ~—. 


spring. Here you will spend a fasci- 


nating, different vacation. 


An invigorating sea breeze and 
bright sunshine will keep you out of 
doors. You will walk, drive, ride 
horseback or bicycle over the shaded, 
dustless roads that skirt beautiful bays 
and sounds. You will go bathing on 
pink and white beaches, po boating on 

or numerous 
kinds of tropical fish. Tennis courts 
and golf courses will be always ready 
for you. 
TIME OFFERS YOU 
THIS VACATION 
in return for your work as TIME’s 
subscription representative. This is 
not a contest. Special arrangements 


‘made with Thos. Cook & Son make 


possible this amazingly generous re- 
ward for your efforts. 

For complete details mail the cou- 
pon below today. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


New York Cleveland Chicago 





John Sargent, TIME, 2500 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Send me at once complete details re- 


garding your Bermuda Vacation Plan. 


rere 


Address. . . 











THEATRE 


Vocafilm 


Smug Broadwayfarers learned last week 
that the shoguns of the show world, princi- 
pally the Brothers Shubert, Albert Her- 
man Woods, William A. Brady, Arthur 
Hammerstein, ad bickered among them- 
selves, had dickered with one David R. 
Hochreich, president of Vocafilm Corpora- 
tion of America, makers of a talking 
picture device that theretofore had been 
obscured by Movietone (parade music, 
gunfire) and by Vitaphone (Ben Bernie, 
tapdancing, Frances Williams). Unoffi- 
cially, the newspapers said that Hochreich 
and the theatre shoguns had made a deal: 
Hochreich to receive money, the producers 
the rights to his invention. 

Many a movie man smiled; it was a 
moral victory for the motion picture over 
the stage. The “legits” had been forced to 
fight the cinema with weapons that the 
cinemagnates introduced. But no smile 
twisted the cheeks of the more astute pic- 
turemen. To these wiser ones the action 
of the stagemen seemed a threat. The 
Brothers Shubert alone own, control or 
have easy access to more than 30 theatres 
in the provinces. Less powerful individ- 
ually but dangerous en masse are Ham- 
merstein, Brady, Woods, lesser lights. The 
Vocafilm reputedly costs less to install 
than does Movietone, Vitaphone. Further, 
cinemagnates recalled that the popularity 
of “talkies,” particularly Vitaphone, was 
due largely to ability to present to au- 
diences in Pottsville, Pa., or Missoula, 
Mont., stage stars who otherwise would 
not be heard and seen in such towns. A re- 
port that the autumn hits will be Voca- 
filmed, distributed among controlled the- 
atres near and far, to run contempo- 
raneously with the successful pieces, was 
not denied. 

Of salaries to be paid legitimate actors, 
nothing was prinied. Rumor said perform- 
ers would be paid flat sums for Vocafilm 
recording as now is done by Vitaphone, 
Movietone. Satisfactory terms, sufficient 
to prevent the stage stars being lured to 
the movies, surely would be arranged. Few 
artists, no hams, can wage private salary 





war against a Shubert-Hammerstein- 
Brady-Woods combination. 

i" — ——— 

Notes 


From Ziegfeld’s Follies chorines have 
gone to grand opera (Mary Lewis), a title 
(Jessica Brown, Countess of Northesk), 
“the dogs” (libel law prohibits names), 
the drama (Ina Claire). Few return. An 
exception is La Claire, whom many regard 
as the most pleasing U. S. actress. She 
contracted last week to star for Ziegfeld’s 
fall musical piece, Nell Gwynne. 


To Mrs. Grace A. Fendler the Supreme 
Court in Manhattan last week awarded 
$781,891.10, royalties due her from The 
Bird of Paradise, alleged plagiarism of her 
play Jn Hawaii. Oliver Morosco, pro- 
ducer, Richard Walton Tully, writer, were 
the defendants. Morosco has recently re- 
covered from bankruptcy, Tully’s  re- 
sources are undetermined. Since 1914, 
birthyear of the play, Author Fendler has 
ae received a cent, is not sure she ever 
will. 


TIME 














RAQUEL TORRES 
She ate centipedes and mummy apples. 


Said Fred Stone, acrobatic, clean-show 
comedian, “I'll take it up myself now.” 
Into his Travel-Air biplane he climbed. 
Ten minutes later the engine died, the 
plane sideslipped, crashed into the beet- 
field of one Max Winkler near Trumbull 
Field, New London, Conn. Both Stone-legs 
were broken; he may not dance again. In 
a few weeks he would have received a 
pilot’s license. 

Jack Dempsey, conqueree of Gene Tun- 
ney, left the realm of sock for the Man- 
hattan world of buskin last week. With his 
wife, Estelle Taylor, cinemactress, he be- 
gan rehearsing The Big Fight, drama. 
David Belasco will lend a directing hand. 
Said Dempsey: “The regular actors won’t 
need to take to cover for a while.” 

A revolver barked, the audience laughed, 
in the wings a girl screamed, her clothes 
afire. She, one Ellen Delmour, 21, “bur- 
leycue” chorine, was standing too close to 
the revolver whence came the report. A 
spark lit her flimsy dress. Her burns hurt, 
will not kill. 


CINEMA — 


The New Pictures 

White Shadows of the South Seas. 
Equipped with Frederick O’Brien’s book 
bearing this name, a Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer squad sailed for Tahiti in the South 
Sea Islands to make a picture. In the 
squad were that frazzled lover, Monte 
Blue, and a 20-year-old Mexican girl 
named Raquel Torres. At Tahiti, the 
squad got natives to fill out the cast, paid 
them with canned salmon, flour, toilet 
water, shaving cream, mirrors. Everybody 
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might have enjoyed a good time, had it 
not been for the rain and the heat, which 
combined to produce a disease called rain- 
tan. Even when it did not rain, there was 
so much moisture in the air that clothes 
became soaking wet in ten minutes. More 
pleasant were the native feasts which 
lasted from 11 a. m. to 3 p.m. A sample 
menu: crabs, lobsters, centipedes, octopus, 
green turtle, bonito, albacore, roast pig, 
chicken, duck, breadfruit, bananas, mum- 
my apples, yams, coconut milk. 

The film which came out of all of this 
is prettily produced, but fails to surprise. 
It is the old tale of white men’s hellish 
conduct among South Sea natives. Dr. 
Lloyd (Monte Blue), a good man gone to 
drink, is set adrift on a pest ship by his 
enemy, Pearl Trader Sebastian. The sea 
casts him upon an island, whose inhabit- 
ants have never before seen a white man. 
Dr. Lloyd behaves; the natives make a 
man of him. A chaste love springs up be- 
tween him and Fayaway (Raquel Torres), 
village virgin, daughter of the chief. After 
they are married, Dr. Lloyd becomes 
greedy for native pearls. He lights a 
beacon, hoping to attract a passing ship to 
help him loot the village. Then he repents, 
but dastardly Pearl Trader Sebastian has 
seen the beacon. Sebastian and his crew 
ravage the island, leaving behind them the 
white men’s shadows—lust, liquor, disease, 
greed. Dr. Lloyd is killed while trying to 
defend his race-in-law. 

There is nothing in the White Shadows 
of the South Seas as convincing as the 
tattooing of a native in that honest old 
film, Moana of the South Sea Islands. 


ee 

At Yale. “Now, you must do some- 
thing big for Yale,” says the daughter of a 
professor to an undergraduate who had 
come all the way from Argentine. And 
what does the Argentine? He tucks the 
pigskin under his dislocated shoulder and 
runs go yards for the winning touchdown 
in the last quarter. It is the worst rah- 
rah film on record. Rod La Roque as the 
Argentine is obnoxious. Jeanette Loff as 
the professor’s daughter is a pretty dis- 
covery. 





Loves of an Actress is a tragedy, with 
Pola Negri reclining on a soft couch most 
of the time. She loves them all—bankers, 
counts, newspaper owners—but, deep 
down, she is disgusted with men. Then 
along comes a lean-hipped young diplomat 
(Nils Asther) and the Lady of the Couch 
is stricken with love-at-first-sight. “What 
does it matter?” she cries, “A man—a 
woman—before them the highway of life.” 
But, alas for the highway, a rejected count 
threatens to reveal her past and ruin the 
young diplomat’s career. Death comes to 
the couch. 


Bug Clutter 


They backed a truck up against Clara 
Bow’s dressing apartment at the Para- 
mount studios in Hollywood. It took a 
long while to load the truck; and then 
they drove it away to a storage warehouse. 
The idea: to get rid of 250,000 letters 
from cinema-bugs, which had been clutter- 
ing Miss Bow’s apartment. 

According to figures approved by Post- 
master P. P. O’Brien of Los Angeles, Miss 
Bow received 35,339 letters during the 
month of June, 33,727 during May. 
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a" Brute power never takes kindly to harness. 
* Bucking and thrashing, it asserts its wild na- 
ae ture when man demands that it work for him. 
as This is as true of electric power as it is of 
s- horse flesh. Electric motors are ever eager to 
throw off restraint—to thrash about in de- 
fiance or idle instead of labor. 
th A ‘ 
ot That is why alert purchasers of electric 
S, motors give close attention to the selection of 
ep Motor Control equipment. Motor Control is 23, 
e the harness for electric power—and industry [Fhirtcen Times The 
. —_ mince nab min, 01 in > Manpower of Industry 
at tors. 1 hus progressive mac anery A wEeeers om Hidden Away in Electric Motors 
“ users, who insist on full utilization of every ; an 
° e e Electric motors in America’s 
” electric motor installed, specify Cutler- iadusteles today providewerh- 
nt Hammer Motor Control and recognize its per- ing capacity equal to 250 mil- 
° e 1 lion workmen. That is more 
he formance as too vital to allowfor substitution. han 16 Genes Ce cehene> 
to ber of men employed. How 
The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. proer we. Reser Seer Ja re 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus Sateaadnie dueuinah te 
1213 St. Paul Avenue, the care with which Motor 
Control is selected. 
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CUTLER HAMMER 


_ The Control Equipment Good Electric Motors Deserve 
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Won on Service? 


By bringing greater pleasure in smoking, Camels have 


won first place by billions and keep right on growing. 


CAMELS 


© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N.C, 





